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Who sells the Sheathing Paper 








for the new buildings that are going up in your vicinity ? Years of actual experience have proved that BER MICO 

a a ‘ continues in good condition, doing its work of prote 

Wherever buildings are going up and homes erected, Pre + nin . Wes . ». os protec 

. , ( e OluC apers ave “ ea Oo aust, 
there is a market and demand for BER MICO Sheath- ~~ ~~ ee oe ; 

ing Paper. as , : wa. 
od All BER MICO dealers will tell you that BER...!1CO 
In the sheathing-paper world the name BERMICO gets **out in the world’? when other building papers re- 
stands for genuine service. It lasts longer because it is main ‘at home’? in your stockroom, It surely sells. 





wood fibre. Sell it. 


Your jobber (or we) will be glad to furnish you with complete information, 


BROWN COMPANTC 


Founded 1852 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Woolworth Building 





. made better 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
110 So, Dearborn St 
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EXTRA LARGE GRILLS 
TRIPLE INNER LINING 
SPECIAL HUMIDIFIER 





mere rn een Pe canara one dS 





THE MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


WRIGHT 
Pipeless Heater 


A “RITE”’’ Heater in Every Particular 


ASY to install. No walls to cut for 

heating pipes. Each heater cased’ 
complete before leaving the factory. 
Any one can install with a screw driver. 
Everything furnished with heater, except 
smoke pipe. No heat wasted, leaving 
cellar absolutely cold for storage pur- 
poses. More heat. 35% less coal. 
Write today for our catalogs. 


Good agency proposition. 
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Made of tested metal, 


uckle. Stays in order. 
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RONT 


TRA OoOE NAME 


The Steel Furnace that is pos- 
itively gas-tight, because it’s made _ If you're not handling the 


ether. No direct draft to warp and 


Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


: Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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FRONT RANE you, your cus- 


tomers and we are all losing 
‘ money. Write for illustrated 
cold-riveted to- literature and prices. 
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It WOULD BE 
a rattlesnake. 


the height of folly to compromise with 
There is only one way to deal with the 
reptile. Stamp him out of existence! 
Must Be No More deadly to the life of democracy 
Compromise. than any viper to the existence of man 

is the system of militarism which we are 
fighting overseas. 
destroyed. There can be no talk of 
other terms. <A sure club with which to crush the 
slimy thing is the Fourth Liberty Loan. Americans 
will not allow themselves to be tricked into slackening 
endeavor in the promotion of this Fighting Loan by 
any subterfuge of the Huns—least of all by talk of 
peace through negotiation. 


peace on any 








A PRECEDENT OF much importance has been estab- 


lished by a decision of the New Jersey Court of Chan- 


cery, upholding the Ingersoll Watch 

Important Company in restraining dealers from 

Precedent. selling its watch below the company’s 

advertised price under the company’s 

guarantee and trade-mark. The issue upon which a 
decision was sought and rendered is this: Should 


manufacturer of an advertised article—the good will 
for which has been built up at great expense and effort 
and which is trade-marked and guaranteed—hbe 
mitted to restrain the dealer from offering the article 


per- 


at prices below those advertised by the manufacturer ? 
that there 
siderations due the company for the 


It seems reasonable to assume are con- 
obligation in- 
curred by it under its guarantee as well as the value 
of the trade-mark. 


not a monopoly and the company offered to make a 


Moreover the Ingersoll watch is 
similar article without its guarantee on which it would 
The 
court heid that no rulings of the Supreme Court had 
as yet been made which applied to exactly 
cases. 


not require price restrictions be observed. 
similar 
Furthermore, it was held that under-priced sell- 
ing of the watch was an intention to mislead the pub- 
lic into the belief that all the goods sold in the defend- 
ant’s stores were similarly low priced. The guarantee, 
however, seems to have been the determining factor 
in the court’s decision, also, by the com 
pany’s declared willingness to exact no resale restric 
tions on similar goods without such guarantee. The 
ruling, of course, applies only to this limited type of 
case and only in the State of New 


reinforced, 


Jersey, thus far, 


but it establishes a precedent which is important in its 
possible bearing on interpretations of the Sherman and 
Clayton Anti-Trust Laws. 


More and more are these 





The Prussian rattlesnake must be 


1918. 


seas Per Year. 


laws being read in the light of reason and simple jus- 
tice. 








SOME PERTINENT Observations upon the highly im- 
portant topic of business after the war are made by 


The American Metal Market. Atten- 

Business [tion is directed to the argument that 
After War. present economies and sacrifices do not 
mean that we must also forego future 

prosperity. It is our future for which we are fighting 


to make the world a comfortable place in which to 
work and play and gain the wherewithal to make life 
pleasant and secure. Even in the midst of war, it ts 
right and proper that conditions after the war should 
be considered and that everything that is possible to 
do should be done to make those conditions favorable. 
This is all the more important now that there is some 
definite basis for predicting when the war will end. 
Reduced to a proportion, the common predictions now 
current would mean that to date the war has run 75 
to &5 its course in ‘point of time dating 


per cent of 


from August I, 194. 
When there was nothing approaching a definite 
basis for predicting the end of the war the Allies be 


the commercial condi- 
tions that would obtain, or would be 
tain, after the war. The 
Whether it now represents the pro 
vram of the That 
the United States has not recognized its findings either 


gan to consider very seriously 


permitted to ob 
Paris Economic Conference 
was one result. 
countries involved a question, 


openly or tacitly is well understood. Britain and 


lrance have their machinery planned for reconstruc 
tion after the The 
United States has done comparatively little along these 


within their own borders war. 


lines. 


Undoubtedly these matters have had some serious 


consideration at Washington, and it may be that there 
has been some conferring with leaders in industry and 


finance, but there certainly has been no general dis 


cussion. It mav be that such discussion is not con 


sidered opportune at this time, though certainly there 


has been no such thought in France or Britain. Grant 
ing for argument, however, that such is the case, there 


is no reason why the machinery for developing defi 
nite policies should not be set up, ready for use when 
and no reason why indi 


the proper time does come, 
even thou ch 


vidual opinions should not be formed, 
they are publicly circulated. 

definite policy is requisite in three connections: 
(1) As to the attitude of the United States when peace 


terms come to be formulated; (2) As to the manner in 
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which industry and finance in the United States shall 
be demobilized; (3) As to the policy of the Govern- 
ment toward trade after the war. 

The work of the Advisory Commission ought to be 
well remembered. The commission rendered magnifi 
cent service to the Government in getting the war ma- 
chine in shape. It could have rendered still better 
service if it had been gotten into operation earlier. 


Supposing that an Advisory Commission is desirable. 


as part of the machinery for considering prob'ems of 
“after the war,” it would certainly be advisable for it 
to be constituted as early as possible. It might not 
present findings, but it could investigate and consider. 
The men who would be asked to render service in this 
connection are too busy to devote much time to such 
work at present but the skeleton organization could be 
formed without much effort. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has on many occasions presented a smooth working 
and efficient means of quickly gathering the sentiment 
of American business on various subjects. Possibly its 
machinery may well be employed for developing ideas 
as to what should be done, from the commercial side, 
at the peace table, and how industry should be de- 
mobilized from war work and made most efficient for 
conducting the nation’s work afterward. If so, the 
Chamber could be doing good work now by formulat- 
ing a series of questionnaires which would develop 
and crystallize sentiment when the time comes for 
action. It is all very well for the American nation to 
devote its every energy towards prosecuting the war 
but one must not forget that the war is merely a means 
to an end. 








COMMERCIAL BRIBERY Of employes is a_ prevalent 
and common practice in many industries, according to 
the findings of the Federal Trade Com- 


Commercial mission. 
Bribery Is 
Condemned. 


In a special report to Congress 
on this subject, the Commission states 
that the bribery takes the form of com- 
misions for alleged services, of money and gratuities 
and entertainments of various sorts, and of loans— 
all intended to influence such the 
choice of materials. It is evident that this inexcus- 
able added cost is finally passed on to the consumer. 
The practice is one which has been condemned alike 


employes in 


by business men, legislatures, and courts, including 
among the business men those who have finally re- 
sorted to it in self-defense in competing with less 
scrupulons rivals Or in selling to concerns whose em- 
ployes have extorted commissions under threats to 
destroy or disapprove goods submitted to them for 
test. 

Ilow prevalent the practice is and how great the 
need of legislation seems to be, is illustrated by the 
statement of one man of prominence in an industry 
who welcomed the proceedings of the commission 
destined to destroy the practice with this statement: 

From an experience of 30 years in the industry I 
don’t believe that there is a single house in it that has 
not had to pay bribes to hold old business or to obtain 
Bribery is inherently dishonest and 
tends to dishonesty and is unfair to competitors and 
customers, and I don’t believe it ever will be stopped 
until made a crime by the United States Government. 


new business. 
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How thoroughly insidious this practice has become 
may be illustrated by two experiences of representa- 
tives of the commission, In one case an employe frank 
ly stated that he was “entitled to 10 per cent and any- 
one who demands more is a grafter.”” Another was so 
fully imbued with the justice of his claim that he 
desired the representative of the commission to assist 
him in enforcing the collection of an unpaid so-called 
commission. 

Corrupt employes having the power to spoil and 
disapprove materials have been able to bid one sales- 
man against another, until in many cases they have 
extorted secret commissions, so called, as large as 20 
per cent of the value of the goods sold. 

Fourteen states have statutes striking at the prac 
tice, and yet it tends to grow. When competition 
crosses state lines, state statutes with respect to trade 
practices are not actively enforced. 

Justice Lurton, when on the Circuit Court of Ap 
peals, aptly referred to the conflict created by this 
practice between duty and interest as “utterly vicious, 
unspeakably pernicious, and an unmixed evil.” Lord 
Russell, of Killowen, who was largely responsible for 
the passage of English legislation prohibiting this prac- 
tice, expressed the opinion that “these corrupt bar 
gains were malignant cankers,’ and that “it was a 
system dishonest to the fair trader” and “dishonest to 
the fair employer.” 

The commission feels that the stamping out of com 
mercial bribery is one necessary step to the preserva 
tion of free, open, and fair competition, and to that 
end respectfully urges that new legislation should pro 
hibit not only the giving and offerings, but the accept 
ance and solicitation of any gift or other consideration 
by an employe as an inducement or reward for doing 
any act in relation to his employer's affairs or busi 
ness or for showing or forbearing to show favor or dis 
favor to any person in relation to his principals’ or 
employers’ affairs or business. 

In order to prevent a resort to a common method of 
corruption it is recommended that the law should also 
prohibit the giving of any such gifts or other consid 
erations to members of the agent’s or employe’s fam 
ily, or to any other person for his use or benefit, direct 
or indirect. 

The facts disclosed by the commission's investiga 
tion lead to the conclusion that present laws are not 
fully effective. While the practice is clearly per se 
an unfair method of competition, and while the com 
mission is acting and proposes to continue to act under 
the Federal Trade Commission act as to cases brought 
to its attention, yet because of the secret nature of the 
conspiracies, which are for the mutual advantage of 
all the parties engaging in it, it is believed that a strong 
Federal enactment against the practice, striking «t 
each person participating, both givers and recipients, 
coupled perhaps with immunity to the first informant. 
may aid greatly in stamping out the vicious practice. 

lor the reasons stated, and others, the need for 
action by Congress seems apparent. It seems also that 
Congress has sufficient power to strike at the cntire 
practice, inasmuch as Congress has power not only to 
prohibit such transactions in interstate commerce, but 
under the Minnesota rate and Shreveport cases has ‘ 
power to remove any obstruction which may prevent 
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or hamper shipments in interstate commerce. To 
illustrate: If a company doing business solely within 
one state resorts through its agents to this vicious 
method of competition it will surely hamper, if not 
make it impossible, for a manufacturer of another 
state seeking to compete honestly to make any sales 
into such state except by resorting to like vicious and 
unfair practices. Congress undoubtedly has the power 
to remove such obstruction from the path of the in- 
terstate competitor. 

It is useless to discuss the origin of the practice. 
It is sufficient to know that it exists generally and ap- 
pears to be spreading. The mere suggestion shows 
that it must engulf even those honestly inclined if they 
desire to maintain their commercial life in any indus- 
try where such practices prevail. It should also be 
noted that the practice appears to have been most gen- 
eral on the part of concerns introducing the goods 
and wares of German firms. Among such concerns 
and their salesmen the evidence is that the practice is 


recognized as a legitimate method of competition. 
ot SANE Se aa 


RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 

By nature I incline to peaceful ways. Tales of 
carnage nauseate me. 4l never could find any pleasure, 
even as a boy, in bloody pirates’ adventures. That is 
why every fibre of me revolts at the atrocities of the 
Huns. That is why I am for fighting this war to the 
end—and the end means Allie¢-occupation of Berlin 

K ** K 

Robert C. Johnson of the National Screw and Tack 
Company, Chicago, chases away “the blues” with this 
sort of smile-maker : 

Pat and Mike were obliged to halt their cart and 
make way for a funeral procession. While looking 
at it Pat suddenly remarked: “I'd give $500 to know 
the place where I am going to die.” 

“Well, and what good would it do you if you did 
know ?” 

“Lots,” said Pat; “sure, I’d never go near the place.” 

* * x 

My friend Allen J. Coleman, manufacturer of hard- 
ware specialties, Chicago, believes in producing smiles 
as well as commodities. Here is one of his laughter- 
provoking stories: 

Pat and Mike were hanging from a cliff and were 
held up by a pick in Pat’s hands. Mike was clinging 
to Pat’s feet and swaying from side to side. 

Pat grew angry at having to support Mike, and 
called down to him: 

“Let go of my feet, Mike, or I'll hit you over the 
head with my pick.” 


* * * 


My friend Clarence A. Knapp of Sioux City, Iowa, 
president National Hardware Association, informs 
me that Louis W. Hill, president of the great North- 
ern Railway, has over his desk in his private office a 
picture of a cow. “It is the only common cow that 
has ever been killed on our tracks,” explains Mr. Hill. 
“A large number have been killed and we have always 
found when we came to adjust the loss that the ani- 
mals were full blooded prize winners. This cow hap- 
pened to belong to an honest Norwegian, who, when 
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the claim agent asked him what he valued her at, an- 
swered: ‘Vel, Ah tank she ban vort’ about 37.’”’ 


* * * 


As illustration of the ancient saying, “Where igno- 
rance is bliss it is folly to be wise,” my friend Gus 
Engelhardt of Chicago relates the following incident: 

The birthday dinner was a great success, everything 
went well, and the mince pie received a great ovation. 
Particularly noticeable was the scalloped edge of the 
pie, and Mrs. Smith sent for cook to congratulate her. 

“And how did you ornament the pie so beautifully ? 
I’ve never seen a pattern like that before.” 

“Shure, mum, that was aisy enough,” replied Soyer’s 
understudy. “I just run my false teeth around it!” 


 - 


The conversation at a small gathering the other day 
turned to the question of efficiency in city departments. 
My friends C. E. Hodges of the Utica Heater Com- 
pany, Utica, New York, told about a chap named Jim 
who had a position in one of the municipal offices. Jim 
was visiting some acquaintances a short time after 
getting the position. 

“You are looking fine, Jim,” remarked an acquaint- 
ance, as they stopped to light a cigar at Jim's expense. 
“Your new line seems to agree with you.” 

“Yes,” cheerfully assented Jim. “It might be a 
whole lot worse.” 

“By the way, Jim,” asked the acquaintance a few 
minutes later. “How many people work in your de- 
partment ?” 

“I don’t know exactly,” was the smiling reply of 
Jim; “but, roughly guessing, [| should say about one- 
third of them.” 

* ok *k 

John R. McKnight, secretary Keystone Association 
of Eastern Pennsylvania Stove Manufacturers, says 
that the palm for absent-mindedness should be given 
to a Pittsburgh professor. 

Having occasion to leave his room during a busy 
part of the day, the professor placed a sign on the 
door, saying “Back in 10 minutes.” 

When he returned, he saw the sign, read it carefully, 
and then sat down in the hallway and waited for him- 
self to come back. 

a ok 

To retain one’s cheerfulness under favoring condi- 
tions is not a difficult task. But to remain optimistic 
in discouraging circumstances and to smile in the face 
of misfortune is an achievement which enriches hu- 
manity and keeps the world sweet and wholesome. 


The Man Who Can Lose. 


It is easy to stand when a hattle is won, 
With your face overspread with a grin, 

Making light of the fight and the things you have done 
For the glory you then gather in; 

3ut if you are crushed to your knees, beaten down, 
And your faith to the winds has been tossed 

It is better to hear, as you walk through the town 
“There’s a man who could smile when he lost!’ 


Why then care, though the body and brain may have failed, 
If the soul of you, steadfast and strong, 

Came out clean and unharmed from the light that prevailed, 
And your lips were not robbed of their song? 

Men will worship Success and the gifts She imparts, 
While the earth spins her sun-measured cruise, 

But a warm, loving corner they save in their hearts 
For the man who has learned how to lose! 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








OBTAINS PATENT FOR COMBINATION 
COOKING STOVE AND HEATER. 


Albert H. Wolawsky, Seymour, Connecticut, has 
obtained United States patent rights, under number 
1,277,519, for a combination cooking stove and heater 
described herewith: 


- A 
1,277,519 


the 
described 


stove of 
character 
comprising a stove 
body provided with 
a fire box, an oven, 
a draft chamber un- 
der the oven, and a 
heating chamber 
surrounding the fire 
and_ isolated 
from said draft chamber, an air inlet pipe passed 
through the draft chamber and leading direct to the 
lower portion of the heating chamber at one side of the 
stove, and a hot air delivery pipe leading from the heat- 
ing chamber near the top thereof and at the other side 
of the stove, whereby the incoming air is caused to 
divide and pass on both sides of the fire box while 
traveling through the heating chamber. 





box 


—--9-- | 


DISCUSSES COLLECTIVE TRADE-MARKS. 


In view of the interest manifested in a number of 
countries, including the United States, in the adop- 
tion of collective trade-marks for the purpose of 
identifying national products and to prevent unfair 
competition on the part*of the Central Powers, the 
following free translation of an article on the subject 
from the French publication “L’industrie chimique” 
for June, 1918, is reproduced from Commerce Reports: 

The question of collective trade-marks is now the 
subject of serious study and discussion. In France, 
as it is well known, a group of industrial and com- 
mercial organizations, without waiting for the final 
sanction of a legal measure that was rather slow in 
coming, in spite of the fact that circumstances seemed 
to demand quick action, adopted the collective trade- 
mark “Unis-France,” intended by its promoters to 
guarantee the French origin of certain products. A 
similar movement in Switzerland has resulted in the 
adoption by the chambers of commerce of Basel, 
Geneva, and Zurich of the trade-mark “S. P. E. S.” 
(Syndicat pour l’exportation Suisse). 

In advocating the adoption of the collective trade- 
mark the industrial associations of Switzerland were 
actuated by a question of business ethics. They rec- 
ognized that in order to promote their export trade 
they must be in a position to guarantee the Swiss origin 
of the goods sold abroad and that for domestic trade, 
also it was very important to guarantee to the pur- 
chasers the genuineness of Swiss products. 





The question of adopting a collective trade-mark 
for Swiss goods has been agitated for years before 
the outbreak of the war on account of the insufficiency 
of international protection as regards country of 
origin. But the movement has received its main im- 
petus from the necessity of Swiss manufacturers, since 
the outbreak of hostilities, to protect themselves 
against foreign competitors who might desire to pass 
their products as Swiss. . 

The Swiss Confederation, on account of its liberal 
attitude toward foreigners, has at present a large for- 
eign population, and this fact serves to cast doubt 
upon the real nationality of the business houses in 
that country. It is true, there is a commercial regis- 
ter, but it does not give sufficient publicity, and more 
practical measures were found necessary. 

Germany realizes quite well that the hatred aroused 
against her by the war will express itself in the boy- 
cotting of her products by those who have suffered 
her ruthless warfare. The Handelsvertrags- 
verein (Association for the Promotion of Commercial 
Treaties) proposes as a solution of this problem, as 
regards some products, to have the finishing process 
done in a neutral country, and is directing German 
manufacturers to adopt that policy. 

It is against a movement of this kind that the adop- 
tion of a collective trade-mark will be found most 
efficacious. In his special report on this question, the 
vice president of the Geneva Chamber of Commerce 
makes the following statement: “We refuse to recog- 
nize as Swiss the so-called ‘naturalisés temporaires’ ; 
that is, those who adopt our nationality not because 
of any preference for our country but merely because 
they need it in their business, and with the mental 
reservation of resuming their former allegiance as 
soon as they have made their fortune.” 

In considering the subject of collective trade-marks 
the question comes up frequently as to the choice be- 
tween a national public mark and a national private 
mark. 


from 


The subject has received considerable discussion in 
the press. In the case of Switzerland it may be stated 
that the trade-mark law provides for the registration 
of collective trade-marks by industrial and commercia! 
associations and public bodies. In Geneva and Neu 
chatel the State provides for the optional use of « 
Government guaranty stamp for watches made 1) 
those Cantons, which serves also as a mark of origi 


The promoters of the S. P. E. S. mark were avers: 
to the adoption of a Government mark, which, the 
believed, would lack the flexibility so necessary in the 
present circumstances and the use of which wou! 
have to be granted indiscriminately. It must not lc 
forgotten that in virtue of treaties concluded hy 


Switzerland with most of the civilized countries of 
the world the nationals of such countries are entit!-d 
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to the same rights as Swiss citizens. It would there- 
fore be sufficient for a foreigner to settle in Switzer- 
land and open a perfunctory establishment in order 
to be entitled to the use of the national mark. 

The mark would thus by force of circumstances be 
granted to be used on goods merely transformed or 
handled in Switzerland, while it was the intention of 
the promoters to restrict its use to genuine Swiss 
products. 

But how is one to decide whether a product is to 
be recognized as genuinely Swiss? What is to be 
the standard of nationality? This is a very delicate 
question that will have to be decided in accordance 
with the circumstances in each particular case, and 
for this reason is altogether unsuitable for a rigid ad- 
ministrative regulation. Accordingly, the creators of 
the S. P. E. S. mark have preferred to adopt a pri- 
vate national mark and it must be admitted that their 
arguments are not without validity. 

It is. undoubtedly true that for deciding the cases 
that wiil come up in regard to the right to the use of 
the collective trade-mark, the industrial and commer- 
cial organizations will be better qualified than an of- 
ficial body. It may also be found necessary to make 
shortly some changes in the constitution of the asso- 
ciation, which it would be very difficult to obtain in 
the case of a decree or law. 

A Government mark must inevitably become com- 
pulsory to a large extent, otherwise it might be neg- 
lected for a more flexible mark. Now, it would seem 
that the principle of a compulsory mark is sometimes 
objectionable. In Switzerland it has met with con- 
siderable opposition on the part of the embroidery 
manufacturers of St. Gall, who claim that their for- 
eign customers object to all marks. There is no doubt 
that in the case of some articles it would be impossible 
to require the application of a mark. Another point 
to be considered is that a collective mark, in order to 
be a success without involving a lowering of standard, 
should not be applied to goods presenting a great vari- 
ation in quality. 

The Swiss export association does not intend to use 
its mark for the purpose of boycott, but merely as an 
indication of origin, the use of which is to be granted 
for all goods of Swiss manufacture or production. It 
expects that the Swiss manufacturers’ association will 
vse it in its campaign for foreign markets as well as 
for its own protection. 


eo —_ 


FURNISHES REPAIRS FOR ALL STOVES. 


The variety of stoves on the market is very great. 
There are many different types and styles, made by 
many different companies. Consequently, if the dealer 
hopes to do a thriving business along this line, he must 
have repairs on hand to fit the many different stoves. 
He must be prepared to meet the varied demands of 
his customers. If he can not meet these demands, his 
customers will go to some one who can. 

Stove dealers who are getting ready to handle the 
rush demand for stove repairs are, therefore, ad- 
vised to get in touch with the Central Stove and 
Furnace Repair Company, 1801 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Illinois. This company furnishes repairs to 
fit all stoves, ranges, warm air heaters, etc. It also 
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carries a full line of water fronts and water backs 
for cookstoves and ranges. The service which it 
renders is guaranteed to be prompt at all times. Stove 
dealers will, therefore, find it advantageous to obtain 
full particulars by addressing the Central Stove and 
Furnace Repair Company, 1801 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


cee 


ANNOUNCES NEW WAR SAVINGS POLICY. 


A new policy of war financing which is to be put 
into effect immediately after the close of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan Campaign will materially affect the War 
Savings movement. There is to be a continual War 
Savings Certificate drive, in which the effort will be 
to draw from every self-sustaining person in the 
United States a stated weekly investment in savings 
securties; instead of an occasional drive for stamp 
sales, a stated proportion of the income of every pa- 
triot will be diverted to War Savings. This develop- 
ment is expected to do away entirely with the sale of 
Liberty Bonds on weekly payment plans. 

ES: 


USES HIGH PERCENTAGE OF HEAT. 





At the present time, one of our greatest troubles is, 
There is much talk 
Naturally, there 


“Where to get sufficient coal.” 
nowadays about fuel conservation. 





Lorain Range Made by the National Stove Company, Division 
American Stove Company, Lorain, Ohio. 
fore, when purchasing a range, we wish to obtain one 
that can be run economically. The Lorain enameled 
body range, shown in the accompanying illustration, 
and made by the National Stove Company, Division 
American Stove Company, Lorain, Ohio, is an exam 
There are no heavy cast iron 
Loss of heat by radiation 1s 


ple of how to save coal. 
parts to absorb the heat. 
prevented by its full asbestos linings, which also con- 
The heat from the fuel is quickly applied 
The 
porcelain enamel is easily washed with soap and water, 
This range 
has a high closet, reservoir and pouch feed. It can 
Dealers should 


serve fuel. 
because the flues are large, direct and smooth. 


which is sanitary and saves much labor. 


also be obtained without a pouch feed. 
write for further particulars and catalog of the Lorain 
enameled body range to the National Stove Company, 
Division American Stove Company, Lorain, Ohio. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 











WISCONSIN HARDWARE MUTUALS TAKE 
$90,000 OF LIBERTY LOAN. 


A brief note from P. J. Jacobs, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, Secretary-Treasurer of the Hardware Dealers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Wisconsin, con- 
veys the information that the company has subscribed 
for $90,000 of the Fourth Liberty Loan. The note 
is devoid of the slightest suggestion of Chauvinism or 
It makes statement of the fact with the 
fewest possible words. 


boasting. 
This is characteristic of Mr. 
Jacobs who has a marked preference for positive 
Notwith- 
standing this praiseworthy modesty, the subscription 
deserves full publicity—especially in view of the fact 
that hardware dealers everywhere are in the front 
ranks of every ,patriotic movement. 


achievement in lieu of verbal expression. 


Thus, for ex- 
ample, the hardware industry of Chicago was the first 
of the trades in Chicago to reach its quota of subscrip- 
tions to the Fourth Liberty Loan. 





THE WAR IS “OVER HERE,” TOO. 

A prominent manufacturer declares that “we have 
to get thoroughly rid of the notion that the war is 
‘over there.” We have to face the fact that it is ‘over 
here’ —right at home in our own towns and in our own 
shops. What I say applies to the big boss and the lit- 
tle boss and to every working man and woman in the 
country. We have all got to come to think of our- 
selves as not far away from the actual battle. As men 
ten miles back of the line hurry to bring up supplies to 
the man in the trenches, so we've got to hurry. In 
our own minds we have got to move our shops up to 
the battle line. We have got to forget the mere physi- 
cal fact of the battle being ‘over there’ and move it 
‘over here.” We have got to give up the dreams of 
peace days, the notion that any of us have earned or 
deserve the right to go easy or in any way to save our- 
selves now. When we do that we will really begin to 
perform our function in the thing that is now more im- 
portant than the life or health of any man or class of 
men in the world and that’s ‘winning the war.’ ’ 

The best answer to German peace propaganda is 
sinking more U-boats, sending more men to France, 
speeding up our work along every line and a heavy 
subscription to the Fourth Liberty Loan. Peace must 
mean the triumph of right and justice, the defeat of 
Germanism, not a truce with it, not a compromise 
with it. 


Our soldiers in France are gloriously doing their 


part toward victory; the Liberty Loan subscription 
must show them that the people at home are doing 
theirs. 


e+ 


HELP MEMBERS. 


ARRANGES TO 

In view of likelihood that some of its members may 
be inducted into military service under the new draft, 
the New York State Retail Hardware Association has 
made arrangements to do everything in its power to 
take care of the business of such members during their 
absence whenever it becomes necessary to do so. The 
following notice has been sent by the Secretary of 
the organization to owners of hardware stores affi‘i- 
ated with the Association: 

“Some hardware dealers will be called to the Na- 
tidn’s service and this may bring about the question of 
selling their stocks or arranging for the operation of 
their stores during their absence. Instances may arise 
where a sale will be imperative and it seems to me 
that herein lies an opportunity for real patriotic and 
fraternal service through our association. 
of this kind have yet been reported and pérhaps none 


No cases 
will come to light. Should they arise, however, | am 
sure our members and other neighboring hardware 
merchants will gladly lend their aid toward assisting 
the drafted man to dispose of his property in a man- 
ner to cause a minimum of loss to himself and his 
family. 

‘Members about to enter the service are urged to 
report that fact to this office, giving all facts relating 
to their stores which they feel at liberty to state. We 
will then gladly make every effort to assist them in 
locating buyers and in getting the best possible price 
for their interests. 

“Members not subject to the draft who will vol- 
unteer to act as advisers to hardware merchants who 
will enter the army are asked to send their names to 
the secretary immediately in order that we may be 
prepared to help a brother member quickly and with- 
out unnecessary expense to either party. These are 
times when we must help to carry one another's bur 
dens because the war is a personal matter to each ot 
us—we can’t allow another to suffer without having 
that suffering react upon ourselves either directly or 
indirectly. Let us therefore have generous response to 


this request.” 
——____—¢-@-o—__—— 


MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT AND WIN. 


Open your safe deposit box. Let Uncle Sam see 
what's in it. And lend every dollar you can spare 
from your necessary living on Fourth Liberty Bonds 





Every subscriber to the Liberty Loan has had a part 
in this care of the Americans who are fighting 1» 
France. 
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PROMOTES SALE OF LIBERTY BONDS. 

Numberless phrases have been coined, saying this 
or that particular thing will win the war. It may, 
therefore, seem a stretching of words to the breaking 
point of significance to declare that publicity will win 
the war. But it can be shown that this is true. Back 
of every army is the imponderable army of mental 
forces which has been more or less vaguely described 
under the term of morale. Men fight with ideas as 
well as with bayonets and artillery. Back of the sword 
thrust must be the thought which drives it home. All 
the units must be coordinated into singleness of action 
and purpose. This can be accomplished only by first 
advertising to every man the intention of the army 
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It is 38 feet high and 36 feet wide, being the largest 
and most finished cash register of its kind ever con- 
structed. It derives special significance from the fact 
that it was used in the home town of the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
+2 

SUGGESTS MORE ECONOMY OF SPACE. 

Of late years there has been a development of new 
ideas in the construction and lay-out of hardware 
stores. The trend has been altogether in one direc- 
tion—toward the acquirement of more space and light. 

In the old-time hardware store space and light were 
at a premium. It generaliy happened that the stock 
was much too big for the store, and the proprietor 





f 
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Largest Cash Register Ever Built. 


and the nature of the cause for which the fight is car- 
ried on. 

In addition to soldiers and guns, there must be 
money wherewith to buy supplies, and it must come 
out of the pockets of the peop'e in whose behalf the 
fight is waging. Here, again, publicity is indispensable. 
Liberty loans cannot be consummated without it. The 
Government has to advertise its needs to the nation be- 
fore there can be a national working together of pur- 
Various forms of publicity come into service 
One of the most 


pose. 
for the achievement of this object. 
notable in connection with the Fourth Liberty Loan is 
depicted in the accompanying photograph. 

This gigantic cash register was built through the 
patriotic contributions of the citizens of Dayton, Ohio, 
to promote subscriptions to the Fourth Liberty Loan 
[t was erected in the courthouse yard of that city and 
was used to indicate the daily totals of subscriptions 





Erected 


in the Courthouse Yard at Dayton, Ohio. 


just “jammed it all in” somehow and let it go at that 
As a result the hardware store of the past generation 
was a dark and rather dingy place, with unwieldy 
articles piled up in unlikely places and the ceilings 
loaded down with a variety of goods. There was little 
breathing room in the old-time store and rather less 
light than room. It did not matter so much, for the 
bu’k of the buying in those days was done by the men. 

But fortunately “the old order changeth,” yielding 
place to newer and better ideas. The hardware store 
of today is wide, airy and bright, with large plate-glass 
from ob 


windows, neat fixtures and ceilings free 
struction. Economical methods of storing and dis- 
playing goods have been found, so that the store 
interior is no longer cluttered and crowded. The im 
provement has been very marked. 

But the end is not yet. The future will see further 


Already there are 


developments along these lines. 
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indications that evolution may bring about the partial 
elimination of that seemingly indispensable feature of 
retail trade, the store counter. 

At first thought, one is impelled to ask, how could 
business be carried on without counters? They seem 
as necessary to a store as an engine to a train, a rudder 
to a boat or a roof to a house. It is over the counter 
that sales are made, that goods are shown and wrapped 
up, that the money is paid. Can the counter be 
dispensed with ? 

Some dealers say it can. A number of the largest 
stores in the United States have no counters. The 
goods are all on shelves or displayed in “silent sales- 
men” in the center of the store. Customers can go 
right up to the shelves and inspect the goods at close 
range. The chief advantage of this arrangement is 
that there is a great economy in the matter of space. 





CAREFUL ECONOMY IN THE USE OF 
PAPER HELPS GAS THE HUN. 


Early in the war the Germans, with fiendish delight, 
invented poison gas and killed many brave British and 
French soldiers. 

German newspapers said: “We are the greatest 
chemists in the world. We will win the war with our 
science.” 

It became necessary for the Allies to use gas, to even 
up matters. _ 

Not long after we got into the war our chemists beat 
the German chemists at their own game. Our chem- 
ists have made gases for use in war that are far su- 
perior to the German-made brand. 

Not long ago we put 500 Germans out of the fight- 
ing with one dose of our new gas. German army re- 
ports admitted that it was a deadly gas and more ef- 
ficient than their own. Their. boasted skilled chemists 
are unable to find out how to make it. 

jut all the world knows that one of its bases is 
sulphur. 

There are but two sulphur mines in this country, 
one in Louisiana and the other in Texas. 

In every sheet of paper that is made there is a cer- 
tain amount of sulphur. 

We have for years been wasting our paper. 

There is not enough sulphur available to make all 
of the gas we want in carrying on our fighting against 
the inhuman Huns and also to make the usual amount 
of paper. 

We can get along with at least one quarter less 
paper than we now use. 

Every time you economize in paper, every time you 
do without a sheet of letter paper or a sheet of wrap- 
ping paper or paper bags—every sort of paper in 
fact, you are saving just so much more sulphur for 
our Government to put into war gases. 

The more of this powerful gas we have at the battle 
front the more of our boys’ lives we save and the 
quicker we will win the final victory. 

Do not waste a scrap of paper. 

Do not use any paper unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

In this manner everyone, from the smallest child to 
the oldest person, can help win the war. 
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PUBLISHES MONEY-MAKING FOLDERS. 





It stands to reason that the manufacturers of a 
special line of hardware are vitally interested in pro- 
moting the sale of their products. Consequently they 
make every effort to gather the most convincing selling 
arguments for the use of their customers. The more 
the dealer sells of their goods the greater will be their 
profits. It is, therefore, purely a matter of sound 
business policy to help the retailer in every possible 
way to increase his sales. 

Recognizing the force of this logic, the Richards- 
Wilcox Manufacturing Company of Aurora, Illinois, 

aeeeiaininens ; - 


b | 
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Helpful 


Manufacturing 


Folders issued by Richards-Wilcox 


Company, Aurora, Iilinois. 


has collected into pamphlet form the choicest experi- 
ence of its sales department and placed it at the dis- 
posal of hardware retailers for their help and guid- 
ance. These folders give the hardware merchant a 
graphic means of showing his customers R-W hard- 
ware under actual working conditions and furnish 
him suggestions as to how he may apply the hardware 
most advantageously to his buildings. 

The three folders shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration are valuable for counter use, envelope inclos 
ures, window displays, and the like. The first folder. 
“A Yard of Garages,” contains illustrations of actual! 
installations of ‘Slidetite’ and other types of garage 
door hardware all over the United States. The second, 
“A Yard of Pictures,” shows actual installations of 
“Over-Way” Carrying Systems in manufacturing 
plants, public garages, paper mills, fruit storage ware- 
houses and other establishments where these systems 
are now giving service. The third folder, with the 
same title, displays actual installations of R-W Sliding 
Door hardware on barns, warehouses, car shops. 
wharves, fair buildings, residences, etc. These inter 
esting folders are furnished free to any dealer who 
sends a request for them to the Richards-Wilcox Ma:- 
ufacturing Company, Aurora, Illinois. 


>. 
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Montague Glass says “nowadays you are a whole |«'t 
better American if you have one Liberty Bond in t':e 
safe deposit box than if you had six ancestors in tie 
Revolutionary War. Nobody can be pro-Americin 
in his heart if he is pro-German in his pocketboo.” 
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DON’T TAKE GOVERNMENT’S MONEY. 





Don’t take money from the Government while the 
war lasts, is the advice of the War Savings Commit- 
tee for Illinois, of which Martin A. Ryerson is 
Director. Interest on the Third Liberty Loan is now 
payable and it is figured that this week nearly 17,000,- 
ooo Americans will be entitled to present coupons 
calling for more than $60,000,000 in interest. Bond- 
holders are urged to convert their interest coupons 
into War Savings Stamps. The bonds on which the 
interest is due were dated May 9, so that there is only 
four months and six days’ interest, or $88,600,000 due 
at this time. In the Chicago district interest on 4,100,- 


000 bonds of $542,503,300 may be collected or put into. 


War Savings. 
“*e- 


THE GOVERNMENT USES ATKINS SAWS. 


Countless precedents have been ignored or brushed 
aside by the United States Government in its grim 
determination to speed all the forces of our country 
toward an unqualified victory. Nowhere is this more 
evident that in the training of mechanics for the Army. 
Under the old apprenticeship system 
which has come down to us in part 
from the leisurely days of the medie- 
val guilds, it took a long time to 
teach the elements of any particular 
trade. In spite of our wonderful me- 
chanical progress in all lines of indus- 
try, the tradition still lingers in prac- 
tice that from five to seven years are 
necessary to prepare a youth for the 
exalted position of journeyman. 

Under the stress of military neces- 
sity, the United States Government 
has broken away from that tradition. 
In its stead, there has been introduced 
what is fitly known as intensive train- 
ing. The Vocational Army of our Government is suc- 
ceeding in crowding into a brief space of time what 
formerly required years to accomplish. The accom- 
panying illustration depicts one phase of the new sys- 
tem of industrial education. The men shown in the 
photograph are studying carpentry under the guidance 
of competent instructors. They are in process of ac- 
complishing the peculiarly American miracle of learn- 
ing in an eight weeks’ course what heretofore would 
have required more than a year of unsystematic ap- 
prenticeship. 

In this eight weeks’ course they are taught through 
intensive training how to build things; how to repair 
quickly and efficiently gun carriage spokes, aeroplane 
parts that are made of wood, mitering and splicing, 
etc. All the men in the picture are using Atkins “Sil- 
ver Steel” saws. This is in line with the Government's 
policy of employing only the most efficient tools and 
machinery in the work of the vocational army. There 
is no time for testing and experimenting. Therefore, 
only tools of proven value cre placed in the hands of 
these eager students. So marvelous is the instruction 
which they receive in the two months that they are 
really excellent carpenters at the end of the course. 

In view of the exacting requirements of this inten- 
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sive traming it is a high tribute to the quality of At- 
kins “Silver Steel” Saws that they are used to teach 
these students. E. C. Atkins and Company, Incor- 
porated, Indianapolis, Indiana, have reason, therefore, 
to rejoice over the selection of their product for this 
purpose. The unremitting efforts that they have made 
throughout the history of the Company to maintain 
standards of material and workmanship, in spite of 
every temptation and the allurement of big profits in 
cheap markets, are now triumphantly justified. 
; seu 


CUT DOWN THE NATION’S FIRE WASTE. 


The man who cannot fight or farm can render a 
patriotic service in this time of need by helping to 
One of its greatest 
Two hun- 


conserve the nation’s resources. 
drains has been its preventable fire waste. 
dred million dollars have been going up in smoke each 
year, and most of this loss could easily have been pre- 
vented by the exercise of reasonable precautions. 
Much of the property destroyed was grain, foodstufts 
and supplies of which the country and its allies are 


now in serious need. The citizen who cannot go to 





Students of the Vocational Army Working With Atkins Silver Steel Saws. 


the front can show his patriotism by doing eyerything 
possible to reduce the fire waste and thus conserve the 
natural resources. 

President Wilson, in his appeal to the public, pointed 
out this patriotic duty when he said: “This is the 
time for America to correct her unpardonable fault 
of wastefulness and extravagance. Let every man 
and every woman assume the duty of careful, provi- 
dent use and expenditure as a public duty, as a dictate 
to patriotism which no one can now expect ever to be 
excused or forgiven for ignoring.” The preventable 
fire waste of the country is one of its most “unpar 
donable faults.” The state fire marshals and other 
experts agree that 75 per cent of it is due to careless- 
ness, individual and municipal. What a crime it has 
been, in view of the present crisis, that over fifty. mil- 
lion bushels of wheat have been burned during the 
past year, on the farms and in the grain elevators of 
the country! Most of this loss also was due to care 
lessness and lack of the ordinary precaution against 
fire. 

If property owners would clean up their premises, 
get the rubbish out of their attics and basements, be 
careful about matches and smoking, inspect their flues 


and heating appliances, and do the ordinary, common 
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sense things necessary to reduce the fire waste, they 
would perform a patriotic service, would protect life 
and property, and would pave the way for lower in- 
surance rates. 


et 


HARDWARE CLUB OF CHICAGO ELECTS 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS. 








The good judgment of the Nominating Committee 
of the Hardware Club of Chicago was amply demon- 
strated at the election held Friday, October 4, 1918, 
from noon until 6:30 p. m. in the rooms of the Club, 
Cunard Building, Randolph and Dearborn Streets, 
Chicago, Illinois. When the ballots were counted 
after the closing of the polls, it was disclosed that the 
entire ticket named by the Nominating Committee was 
unanimously chosen for the Board of Governors to 
serve the ensuing term. 

Inasmuch as the Board of Governors, in conjunction 
with the President, is charged with the duty of carry- 
ing out the policies of the Club, it is important that 
its personnel be made up of members who have the 
interests of the organization at heart. The member- 
ship, therefore, is fortunate in having selected the fol- 
lowing men for that purpose: 

ALLAN J. COLEMAN, 

ANDREW HOFFMAN, 

W. D. Lewis, 

R. J. MercIL, 

J. V. PATTEN, 

HENRY STUCKART. 

It is the intention of the newly elected Board of 
Governors—as it was the effort of the last board—to 
exert every endeavor to increase the value of the 
Hardware Club of Chicago to its members. Special 
emphasis is to be placed upon the cultivation of the 
home spirit, so that members may feel the sort of fam- 
ily fellowship which is so cogent a factor in the suc- 
cess of organizations. 


Ee 


OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION PLANS A 
.WORK OF PATRIOTISM. 


James B. Carson, secretary of the Ohio Hardware 
Association, in his September Bulletin, tells of a reso- 
lution offered by one of their members pledging sup- 
port of the Ohio Association to the boys who are going 
to fight for us, and it carried unanimously. Mr. Car- 
son says here is an opportunity to make that resolu- 
tion effective. 

“Our association should act as ‘Guardian in Trust’ 
for the store of any member who is called to the colors, 
and members who do not have to go must be willing 
to make some sacrifices in looking after the property 
of their neighbor, so that he will not feel that when 
he gives his service to the country, he is giving up all 
his ambition in life. Let's send him into the service 
full of enthusiasm, help to make as good a soldier out 
of him as he is a hardware dealer. Let each member, 
who on account of age or other exemption, is not 
affected by this draft, ask himself, ‘What is my duty 
and how can I help my country at this time when the 
help of every American is needed?’ and the answer 
will come to him, ‘If I cannot go away to fight for my 
country, I will not only do my own work but I will 
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help to do my neighbor's work and will help to keep 
his business for him until he returns.’ 

“Here is a real test of patriotism. We want the 
name of every member who wiil volunteer for this 
service on file in our office, so that when we have a 
call for help, we will know who is best located to 
respond. We want every member who is called by the 
draft to feel that he can write our office for this help 
and it will be gladly given. Your secretary will be glad 
to come to you and help you to arrange for the future 
of your store.” 


_ 
~-oo 


ACQUIRES PATENT RIGHTS FOR A DOOR 
SECURING DEVICE. 








George Edmund Andrews, Massey, Ontario, Can- 
ada, has procured United States patent rights, under 
number 1,277,819, for a door securing device de- 
scribed herewith: 

ss A door securing device compris- 
ing a member having a prong at one 
end adapted to penetrate a door 
jamb and a laterally extending lug 

A 1,277,819 adapted to bear against the front of 
a jamb, a second member adapted to engage the face 
of a door, and a filler plate disposed between said 
members and extending to the end of said first named 
member, said members and said filler plate being 
pivoted together, and said filler plate being gradually 
tapered throughout its length to form a wedge with 
its thickest portion adjacent the pivot and its thin 
edge the free end, said edge lying in a vertical plane, 
said filler plate being swingable toward the plane 
of said members for filling the space between the door 
and the jamb. 





» 
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FEEDS AND CLOTHES OUR FIGHTERS. 





Since the beginning of the war, we have spent for 
Army use $37,000,000 for flour ; $14,000,000 for sugar ; 
$43,000,000 for bacon ; $12,000,000 for beans ; $9,000,- 
ooo for canned tomatoes, and $3,000,000 for rice. 
These are only some of the large items in our Army's 
bill of fare. We have spent $126,000,000 for shoes ; 
over $500,000,000 for clothing, winter and summer ; 
nearly $150,000,000 for blankets. 

Our axes for the Army have cost over $6,000,000 ; 
our rolling kitchens $47,000,000 and field ranges $1,- 
500,000. The Army is using 2,500,000 shovels costing 
$1 a piece. Our motor trucks to carry supplies and 
ammunition cost $240,000,000, and for horse-drawn 
wagons and carts we have spent $37,000,000. Our 
279,000 horses and 132,000 mules have cost us nearly 
$100,000,000 ; to feed them has cost over $60,000,000 
and the harness for them nearly $30,000,000. 

These figures are large, but we have nearly 2,000,- 
ooo men in France and nearly as many in cantonments 
here, and the United States and the people of the 
United States, through the Liberty Loan are making 
these soldiers as safe and as comfortable, as powerful 
and effective as possible. 

Every subscriber to the Liberty Loan has helped, 
and every subscriber to the Fourth Liberty Loan will 
help to win the war. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








GROUPS ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH 
IN NEAT WINDOW EXHIBIT. 

The eye reacts favorably to the stimulus of sym- 
metry. We are so constituted that we take delight in 
orderly arrangement of things. It is nature’s way. 
Symmetry is the dualism whicn runs throughout the 
universe. All the 
trend of growth in grass and flowers and trees is to- 
Dis- 
cords whether of sound or substance irritate and re- 
pel. Want of harmony whether in business, society or 
in the materials of adornment or utility is always dis- 


Our very bodies are symmetrical. 


ward the same balance of parts and functions. 


in the accompanying illustration. This window ex- 
hibit was arranged by O. H. Grube for Hammacher 
Schlemmer and Company, New York City, and was 
awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
\ND HARDWARE ReEcorp Window Display Competition. 

Unusual merit attaches to this display for the rea- 
son that the articles in themselves have no striking ap- 
pearance. It is difficult so to place them as to bring 
out the best of their selling qualities. This obstacle 
has been surmounted with much cleverness. A glance 
at the photograph will disclose a liberal use of high 
lights reflected from white surfaces in such a manner 


as to focus attention upon the articles in the window. 





Window Display of Abrasive Paper and Cloth, Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


Window Display Competition. 
agreeable to our perceptions. Men who have given 
their lives to the study of the mental and physicat 
processes by which we react to our environment have 
long since discovered that the best way to guide the 
human impulses in the commercial world is to remove, 
as far as possible, every source of Conflict and an- 
tagonism. 

Inasmuch as a large percentage of all sales of mer- 
chandise is made by appeal through the eye of the 
prospective buyer, it becomes a thing of paramount 
importance to establish harmony between the buyer 
and the commodity. This harmony must not only be 
an equation of the commodity with the wants of the 
customer. It must also be presented to him in such 
a manner as to make an agreeable impression upon 
him. Too much emphasis, therefore, cannot be placed 
upon the selling value of such a neat and symmetrical 


arrangement of abrasive paper and cloth as appears 


Arranged by O. H. Grube for Hammacher-Schliemmer Company, New York City. 


Additional interest is aroused by the use of a number 
of jars in the foreground containing various ingred 
ients used in the manufacture of abrasives. In front 
of each jar is placed a card describing the materials. 
In the center of the exhibit is an easel with a large 
board upon which are fastened divers odd shapes of 
abrasive papers and cloths such as are employed in 
To the 


right and left of the easel, the large round pieces are 


many workshops for grinding and polishing. 


composed of varying sized abrasive disks. Rolls and 
sheets of abrasive papers and cloths of different sizes 
and kinds occupy the major portion of the middle 
ground of the display. Each has an appropriate label 
of classification. In the upper part of the background 
the border effect was obtained by placing alternately 
flint 
combination of the two for the 


with a 
The 


are reported 


a sheet of and a sheet of emery paper, 


central sheet. 


salés flowing from this window display 
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to have been of the most gratifying kind. Its educa- 

tional value was the cause of much favorable comment 

and, also, a persuasive force in multiplying profitable 

sales of abrasive paper and cloth. 

WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION HAS 
HINTS FOR DEALERS AND CLERKS. 





No task in arithmetic is easier than to count the 
numbers of dealers and clerks who know all there is 
to know about the hardware business. Indeed, the 
millionth part of a fraction of zero would be too big 
a figure to use for such a census. It goes without say- 
ing, therefore, that every man connected with the 
trade can learn more about it. The truly ambitious 
in any line of endeavor are those who neglect no 
opportunity for improvement. Admittedly, one of the 
most gainful means for advancement in merchandis- 
ing is the use of window display. Like all other means 
of expression, facility in conveying ideas of commodi- 
ties to the passerby is rarely an inborn talent. 

In the vast majority of cases, it must be acquired 
by study and practice. There are few window ex- 
hibit Shakespeares. Most dealers and clerks, however, 
can become proficient in this profitable department of 
selling by perseverance and hard work. It cannot too 
often be repeated that the bulk of knowledge in the 
world is not the product of one man’s brain. On the 
contrary, it is the sum total of the experience and 
observation of all men. We learn from others. It is 
surprising how small a proportion of the total of 
knowledge is the exclusive achievement of any partic- 
ular individual. Consequently, the best that any dealer 
or clerk can hope to accomplish is the obtainment of 
skill in adapting to his own design the thought and 
experience of others. The truly successful business 
man is he who is quickest to perceive and to apply to 
his own purposes the best in the experience of others. 

Therefore, the up-to-the-minute hardware retailer 
or clerk will not neglect the helpful hints which 
are to be derived from AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp Window Display Competition. 
The exhibits shown in this contest are not theoretical. 
They are chosen from every day practice. They might 
fittingly be termed the workshop products of which the 
principles explained in the competition are the blue 
prints. 

In the factory of life, we are all more or less appren- 
tices. Even the most prosperous merchant can take 
post-graduate courses in his own business. This Win- 
dow Display Competition gives him such a training. 
The current contest has less than three weeks to run. 
It is, therefore, urged upon all who have not yet 
entered photographs and descriptions in the competi- 
tion to lose no time in preparing and forwarding for 
entrance the best window exhibit which their own tal- 
ent and the examples already furnished will enable 
them to arrange. They are advised to read the terms 
and conditions of the Window Display Competition 
herewith subjoined and to proceed immediately with 
the necessary work of designing a window exhibit for 
participation in the contest. 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
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and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines ; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence ; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber 1st, 1918. Address all photographs and descrip- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed. One of them will be an expert window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 


= —____—¢-~@> 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR REINFORCEMENT 
FOR CLOTHES PEGS OR PINS. 





Under number 1,277,170, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Frank Apted, Geelong, Victoria, 
Australia, for a reinforcement of clothes pegs or pins, 

described herewith : 
pms A reinforcement for wooden clothes pegs 
¥ or pins consisting of a metallic ring formed 
<< = in two pieces pivoted to each other, one of 
said sections having a curved upward ex- 
fy tension at each end thereof, the ends of the 
other section being bent around the first sec- 
tion at the base of said curved extensions 


—————______.¢- 6-2 


CHEERFUL OBEDIENCE IS LOYALTY. 











War demands alertness, a ready response to lead- 
ers, prompt action. Food problems are constantly 
changing and call for the immediate response of all 
America. Conservation is democratic, all may share, 


all may help. 

Three times a day every American can say when 
he sits down to the table, “This is my chance to serve. 
Directions are given me by the Food Administration 
that I should follow and follow at once like a good 
soldier. 


If I fail, whether selfishly or ignorantly, I 
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desert the colors of the nations fighting for democracy 
—I stab in the back the men we have sent to France.” 

Follow directions—emergency orders call for im- 
mediate action. 


SE RY 
OBITUARY. 


John B. Silliman. 

Having reached the seventy-third milestone of a life 
replete with happiness and success, John B. Silliman, 
wholesale hardware merchant of national reputation, 
died at his home, 1120 South Fourth Street, Atchi- 
son, Kansas, October 6, 1918. The end came peace- 
fully in the quiet hours of the night. When Mrs. 
Silliman went to his room at 8 o'clock in the morning, 
he was sleeping the long sleep which knows no awak- 
ening on this side of earth’s horizon. There was no 
evidence of pain or struggle—only a calm expression 
as of one starting out upon a pleasant adventure. 


John B. Silliman was born October 7, 1845, at Ho- 





John B. Silliman. 


bart, New York. At the age of 24 years he was mar- 
ried in New York City to Miss Harriet Lovejoy, who 
survives him. His wedded life was serene and un- 
clouded. Being possessed of a sunny disposition, he 
made his home a place of kindliness and good cheer. 
Indeed, no more eloquent tribute can be paid to his 
memory than that he remained the lover till the end. 

After his marriage he moved to Chicago where he 
entered the employ of Field and Leiter, now known 
as Marshall Field and Company. While on a trip to 
Fort Scott, Kansas, for the firm, he learned that the 
retail hardware store of J. E. Wagner in Atchison 
Accordingly, he went to Atchison and 
He perceived the possibilities 


was for sale. 
studied the situation. 
of changing the Wagner property into a jobbing busi- 
Returning to Chicago, he succeeded in interest- 
ing his brothers-in-law, D. P. Blish, who was farming 
at the time near Waukegan, Illinois, and EF. A. Mize, 


To- 


ness. 


who was in the insurance business in Chicago. 


gether they formed the firm of Blish and Silliman. A 
few months later it was changed to Blish, Mize, and 
Silliman. 
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That was in 1870. Later on the firm was incor- 
porated as the Blish, Mize, and Silliman Hardware 
Company, under which title its business spread over 
several states and its income ran into millions. The 
geniality of John B. Silliman, coupled with the high 
standards of quality and service which he maintained 
in all his business relations, brought him favorable 
notice in ever-widening circles of the hardware trade. 
He was strongly convinced of the value and necessity 
of organization and took an active interest in the up- 
building of the National Hardware Association, of 
which le was vice-president and member of the execu- 
tive board. 

He was consistently an optimist in all circumstances. 
Wherefore, he tender-hearted and 
Gloom fled before his approach as darkness fades at 


was generous. 
the coming of the light. His humor was wholesome and 
joyous. His fund of good stories seemed inexhaustible 
and he knew how to produce the laughter which routs 


His 


passing, therefore, is keenly felt by hosts of friends 


despondency and overcomes morbid thoughts. 


and acquaintances who derived comfort and gladness 
from association with him. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by two daughters, 
Mrs. J. A. 
Burton Cosgrove of Silver City, New Mexico. 


Kinney of Atchison, Kansas, and Mrs. 
His 
brother, Gould Silliman, is still living at Hobart, New 
York, although more than ninety years of age. 
-~o- 
Frank Edward Robinson. 

While yet on the sunny slope of life with brilliant 
business prospects, rank Edward Robinson, president 
of the Robinson Furnace Company, died at his home, 
7706 Eastlake Terrace, Rogers Park, Chicago, October 
4, 1918. 
ish Influenza, complicated with pneumonia. 


His demise was caused by an attack of Span- 
His pass- 
ing away is all the more sad by reason of the fact that 
he is the third president of the Robinson Furnace 
His grandfather, 
His father, 
Both in 


Company to die within two years. 
Robert Robinson, died February 5, 1916. 
Edward H. Robinson, died April 23, 1916. 
turn served in the position of president of the concern 

The death of Frank Edward Robinson comes as a 
shock to numerous friends and business acquaintances, 
to whom he had endeared himself socially and com- 
mercially. He was jovial by nature and possessed the 
happy faculty of making friends everywhere. His 
immediate confreres and employees of the Robinson 
Furnace Company bear testimony not only to the jus- 
tice of his decisions in all matters affecting their wel- 
fare but also to the good fellowship which was one of 
his most salient characteristics 

Frank Edward Robinson was born December 12, 
1886, so that at the time of his death, he had not vet 
reached his thirty-second year. Notwithstanding his 
comparative youth, he had succeeded in the few brief 
years of his business career in achieving success in the 


warm air heater industry and in strengthening the 


business which he inherited from his father. He is 
survived by his wife, Lauretta G. Robinson and by 
two daughters, namely, Helen and Evelyn. The 


funeral was conducted from the chapel of Memorial 
Park Cemetery, Evanston, Illinois, with appropriate 
Masonic services. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


27523.—A firm in Dutch Guiana wishes to secure an 
agency for the sale of enamel ware, white and red lead, hard- 
ware, zinc oxide, etc. These goods are desired for the mar- 
kets of Surinam and British and French Guiana. Refer- 
ences. 

27526.—A member of a company in New Zealand who 
is in the United States for a short time desires to secure an 
agency for the sale of plumbers’ supplies, electrical house- 
hold appliances, builders and cabinet hardware, farm trac- 
tors, etc. References. 

27527.—A firm in Italy is in the market for bicycle acces- 
sories and automobile and motorcycle accessories. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. Reference. Catalogues and 
prices should be submitted. ; 

27530.—A man from Brazil who is at present in the 
United States desires to secure an agency on a commission 
basis for the sale of hardware and autofnobile accessories. 
Correspondence should be in Portuguese if possible. Refer- 
ences. - 
27534.—A firm of general merchants and commission 
agents in India wishes to represent American manufacturers 
and exporters of steel bars, rods, sheets, angle iron, galvan- 
ized sheets, piping, buckets, nails, wire, locks, copper and 
brass goods, etc. Payment will be made by drafts at 30 or 60 
days sight, documents against full payment. References. — 

27501.—The owner of a large nardware store in Brazil. 
who is at present in the United States, desires to purchase 
and secure an agency for the sale of general hardware, 
floor and shelf hardware, cutlery, ironware, kitchenware, 
plated ware, electrical goods for house installation, hand 
tools, nails, paints and oils, hemp and wire rope and nov- 
elties. Payment will be made by sight draft against ship- 
ping documents through a New York trust company. Cor- 
respondence should be in Portuguese, if possible. Refer- 
ence. 

27502.—A company in Chile wishes to represent Amer- 
ican manufacturers and exporters of household articles, 
building materials, hardware, and technical appliances. Cat- 
alogues and samples should be submitted. Payment will be 
made against shipping documents in New York. Reference. 

27504.—A firm in Japan is in the market for a quantity 
of tap die and wood screws. Catalogues, price lists, and 
other information should be submitted. References. 

27547.—A man in Algeria desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of tools, hardware, etc. Payment will be made 
by cash against documents or confirmed credit in the 
United States. Correspondence may be in English, but 
French or Spanish is preferred. Reference. 

27458.—An agency, on a commission basis, is desired 
by a man in France for the sale of small tools and hard- 
ware, bicycles. electrical supplies, etc. Correspondence 
should be in French. Reference. 

27537.—A member of a firm in Brazil, who is at present 
in the United States, desires to purchase cutlery, hardware, 
etc. Quotations should be made f. o. b. New York. Cor- 
respondence should be in Portuguese, if possible. Refer- 
ences, 

27538.—A firm in Italy wishes to secure an agency for 
the sale of agricultural machinery. Correspondence should 
be in Italian or French. References. 

27542—A man in Argentina desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of galvanized iron sheets, wire, etc. Corre- 
spondence should he in Spanish. References. 

27544.—An agency is desired by a man in Argentina for 
the sale of hardware, etc. Samples should be submitted. 
Correspondence may be in Fneglish. References. 

27554.—A firm in New Zealand is in the market for 
modern lathes and chucks for all kinds of woodwork. Quo- 
tations should be made f. 0. b. New York. Pavment will 
be made by sight draft on arrival of goods. References. 


27558 —A man in Argentina desires to represent Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters of camp utensils, etc. Ref- 
erences. 

27560 —An agency is desired hv a firm in Argentina for 
the sale of all kinds of merchandise. 


Correspondence ma« 
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be in English . The president of the firm is at present in 
the United States, with whom interested American firms 
may communicate. References. 


~—_ 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 





American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, October 23, 24, and 25, 1918, Marborough- 
Blenheim Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4016 Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 

National Hardware Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 23, 24, and 25, 1918, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 
T. J. Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, place 
to be announced later, December 10, 11 and 12, 1919. W. B. 
ero Secretary, 204 Indiana Building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 

oma. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association, 
Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22 and 23, 1919, Brown Palace 
Hotel. W. W. McAllister, Secretary, Boulder, Colorado. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos, Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln, 


. Nebraska. 


Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1919. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hotel 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, Ohio, February 
18, 19, 20 and 21, 1919, Columbus, Ohio. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Buffalo. 
New York, Febritary 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1919, Hotel LaFayette. 
John B. Foley, Secretary, 607 City Bank Building, New Yor. 
ity. 

’ ee _ 
RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 
Kansas. 

Peter Moser has made plans to move his hardware stor: 
into the Leu Building. 

The Kufahl Hardware Company, Westmoreland, is 
making an addition to the west side of its building. 

J. H. Bland has moved the Oatis hardware and harness 
store at Smith Center to North Main Street. 

Missouri. 

Lochner Brothers have traded their stock of hardware 
and implements at Clarence to George S. Grant at Shelbina. 

>. W. Gregg has sold his hardware stock at Princeton 
to C. I. McGee. 

The Davis-Chapell Hardware Company, Monett, which 
recently became the owner of the Sarcoxie Supply Com- 
pany’s stock of hardware and implements, has bought the 
hardware store of O. H. Earnest of Sarcoxie. The Com- 
pany will combine the two stores and will occupy a new 
brick building on the northeast corner of the square at Sar- 
coxie. 

4 New York. 

MacCracken and Rockwell of Utica have purchased the 

hardware store conducted by W. J. Hutchinson. 


North Dakota. 

E. S. Themas has sold his hardware store at Fullerton 
to W. H. Church. 

Oklahoma. 

Thomas F. Griffith has purchased an interest in the hard- 
ware business of George P. Bates at Marietta, the new nae 
now being George P. Bates and Company. 

Texas. 

The Johnston Hardware Company, Estelline, whose stock 

was recently burned out, will resume business. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








REPOLISHING REFLECTORS IN AUTO 
HEADLIGHT. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 
Please advise us how to repolish the reflectors in an 
auto headlight after they have become damaged or 
tarnished. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
——, Oregon, Oct. 7, 1918. 


_— 
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DISPLAY YOUR ACCESSORIES. 





Window display, newspaper advertising, interior 
store arrangement are three big factors in your suc- 
cess with motor accessories. They are being used ex- 
tensively by many hardware men with splendid results 
and the auto accessory business is only in its infancy. 
As the line increases the hardware merchant will be 
found in the lead to obtain the big share of this busi- 


nes due to him. 
“*e- 


SHORTAGE OF GASOLENE IS PROBLEM. 


The necessity for some measure of gasolene con- 
servation is shown by a statement from the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce that the total es- 
sential daily consumption of gasolene is 6,307,000 gal- 
lons. Of this it is figured that 3,300,000 gallons are 
essential daily needs for motor vehicles. Two million 
gallons daily are essential for motor boats, traction 
engines, airplanes, etc., while daily war needs are 
about 1,000,000 gallons. 

It would appear that this would leave a comfort- 
able margin for daily needs, but the Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce estimates that in addition to this 
1,500,000 gallons of gasolene are .wasted -every day. 
In other words, it is figured that the country is now 
wasting 22 per cent of its gasolene production and 
running behind nearly 1,000,000 gallons of gasolene 
daily, simply because of this daily waste of 1,500,000 
gallons. It is stated that more than 60 per cent of this 
waste is due to the needless use of cars, while the bal- 
ance comes from tank wagon losses, waste at garages 
and other losses from careless handling of the pre- 
cious fluid. 

It is expected that through voluntary action on the 
part of the automobile owners sufficient gasolene will 
be saved over the next five or six Sundays to enable 
a good reserve supply to be built up, and that when 
this takes place Sunday riding may again be permitted. 
If voluntary action of motor users does not produce 
the required result then non-essential use of gasolene 
will be prohibited. 

A. C. Bedford, chairman of the National Petroleum 
War Service Committee, states that the public should 
understand that the sole purpose of the gasolene con- 
servation program is to put the country in position to 


supply all war needs and all essentials of domestic 
consumption. Mr. Bedford states that there is not at 
present enough gasolene for all war needs and all do- 
mestic purposes, and, therefore, the less essential do- 
the 
Under ordinary circumstances, the present out- 


mestic requirements must, for moment, stand 
aside. 
put of gasolene would represent more than enough 
to take care of the normal requirements of this coun- 
try and those countries which depend upon us for the 
usual supplies, and that situation is similar to that 
now prevailing with reference to sugar and wheat. 
While we have enough gasolene for our own use, we 
have not enough for ourselves and our Allies too, and 
it is the part, therefore, of every citizen to get behind 
this conservation program as a very definite step in 
winning the war. 


-oor]:)|CU TF Ct—™ 


FROVE THAT YOU ARE AN AMERICAN. 


Today it is an honor to say: “I am an American.” 
When you see a boy in the United States khaki, or a 
blue-jacket from our Navy, it makes you proud to say, 
“J am an American.” When you read of the heroic 
acts of our boys on the fighting front it makes you 
thrill when you think, “I am an American.” 

You have the right to say that if you are doing 
your share; if you are obeying cheerfully the laws 
and regulations made necessary by the war; if you 
are learning to speak the language of America, or 
helping others to learn it; if you are a citizen or 
preparing to become a citizen of America; if you are 
backing the Liberty Loan with every dollar you can 
possibly invest ;—then you have the right to say with 
pride, “I am an American.” 


MEANS INCREASED SALE OF 


ACCESSORIES. 


Not many new cars will be put into use this winter. 
Old cars will, therefore, have to be overhauled and 
made efficient by the addition of motor accessories. 
Consequently, curtailment of the output of pleasure 
cars means increased sale of automobile accessories. 
There is a pertinent message to every hardwareman in 
the situation which is developing in the United States 
as regards shutting off on the production of motor 
cars for pleasure driving. It is quite evident that au 
tomobile accessories will move with greater freedom 
than ever before. It is time now to make ready for 
this increased business. 

_ 

Test the brakes and see that they work equally 
Sometimes the left side will lock, but the right will re 
volve easily, causing unequal braking—one tire gets the 


worst of it. 





—_~+e2- —____— 


Do not skid around corners. 


Go slowly. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








Timeliness gives pulling power to an advertisement. 


It is a legitimate use of opportunity to connect one’s 
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SCHROETER BROS Hardware Co. 


Washington Ave. and Eighth Sc. 
(OLD LINDELL 8sTORE.) 
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publicity with 
some topic which 
is foremost in the 
popular mind. 
Particularly is 
this true in the 
case of the adver- 
tisement herewith 
reproduced from 
the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 
This advertise- 
ment occupied a 
column in length, 
but limitations of 
space permit us 
to show only the 
top and bottom 
portions of it. 

It will be no- 
ticed at first 
glance that the 
advertisers, 
Schroeter Broth- 
ers Hardware 
Company of St. 
Louis, Missouri, 
have coupled 
their “copy” with 
the prevailing 
topic of Fourth 
Liberty Loan. 
The illustration 
which tops the 
“layout” is vi- 
brant with action 
and appeal. The 
dullest eye bright- 
ens at the signifi- 
cance of the pic- 
ture. It is spe- 
cific and personal 
for scores of the 
company’s pa- 
trons. The man 
or woman who 


buys hardware and who has a son fighting overseas 

vividly feels the touch of this drawing and instinc- 

tively senses the warm sincerity of its publication. 
Much cleverness is displayed in the arrangement of 


the advertisement. 


Each item is properly emphasized 


so that it is certain to arrest sufficient attention to 


gain consideration of its printed message. 
tions are employed with good judgment. 


Illustra- 
As a conse- 








quence, it becomes a comparatively easy matter for 
the prospective buyer to visualize the article adver- 
tised. The descriptive text accompanying each item 
is terse, intelligible, and adequate to the purpose. The 
Schroeter Brothers Hardware Company deserves un- 
stinted praise for quoting prices in bold type. This is 
a virtue more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. The prospective customer feels confidence 
in an advertiser who plainly states his prices and he 
goes to the advertiser’s store to make his purchases 
with definite ideas of what he wants and how much 
it will cost him. Taken all in all, this advertisement 
ranks high in all the qualities which make for dollar- 
getting publicity. 


eee 
Another example of timeliness in linking an adver- 
tisement with the prevailing national interest is that 
of the Wheaton and Crooks Hardware Company 
which appeared in the Athens, Ohio, Daily Messenger. 


if You Want to Starta 
Liberty Loan Bond 


Alright! We will meet you part way and sell you one of our $40 
High Oven Gas Ranges for $60. Who'll be the customer to get it? 


WHEATON & CROOKS HARDWARE CO. 


—HARDWAR AND PLUMBING— 





It will be noticed that there is a blending of practical 
economy with patriotism in this advertisement. The 
offer of a saving of $10 on the high oven gas range 
has every evidence of sincerity and genuiness. Buy 
ers acquainted with current prices know that $40 is a 
fair average sum for a high oven gas range. Hence, 
the reduction of $10 in the price is really a contribution 
to the lucky customer who wants to start paying for 
a Liberty Loan Bond. Two mistakes in the spelling, 
which show lax proofreading, somewhat mar the per 
fection of the advertisement. “All right” is wrongly 
spelled, as well as the word “hardware.” As a whole, 
this is a strong advertisement and it thoroughly ex 
ploits the comparatively small amount of space whic! 
it occupies. 
oo 


MAKE YOUR POCKET BOOKS TALK. 





When you buy Liberty Bonds your dollars ar 
fighting with the soldiers of the United States for free- 
dom and democracy. They are “Service Stars” on 
your pocket book. If you are foreign-born, they 
prove your patriotism and loyalty *to this country 
which you have chosen for your own; they prove th:t 
you have a stake in this free America, and that yu 
are determined to be 100 per cent Americans in 
thought, Americans in speech, Americans in heart, 
and Americans in the will to win this war 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











The Doble Heating System, Incorporated, Madison, 
Wisconsin, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000 to manufacture and install kerosene heating 
apparatus for domestic purposes. William S. Cargill 
is president. 


2 
oo 


GIVES OUT REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL. 





The following letter has been received from C. W. 
Obert, Secretary American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, together with the full text of 
an important report of the Society's Committee on 
Automatic Heat Control. 
of immediate publication that, although the report was 
prepared for presentation at the annual meeting of 
the Society in January, it is deemed advisable to give 
it out in advance. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 

I beg to transmit herewith a copy of the preliminary 
report of our Committee on Automatic Heat Control, 
which is sent you at the request of the Chairman, S. 
R. Lewis, with the request that you give it as much 
publicity as possible for the general good of fuel con- 
servation. The report has been forwarded to the U. 
S. Fuel Administration and its receipt has been ac- 
knowledged by D. M. Myers, Advisory Engineer of 
the United States Fuel Administration and O. P. 
Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines. 


So urgent is the necessity 


We are informed that the report would be imme- 
diately placed into the hands of those in the Fuel Ad- 
ministration who are working in this particular field, 
and that it was believed that the authoritative in- 
formation contained therein would be valuable in their 
work. A request was received that the results of the 
further work along this line which is being carried on 
by the Committee, be submitted to the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. It is the hope of the Society that in this way 
it may be able to contribute some constructive assist- 
ance to the Fuel Administration. 

Yours truly, 
C. W. Osert, 
Secretary. 

Report of Committee On Automatic Heat Control. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss automatic 
temperature regulation, particularly in its effect upon 
fuel conservation. 

There are many appliances on the market for secur- 
ing automatic temperature regulation. There are a 
number of substantial and well established firms hav- 
ing representatives in principal cities, who make a 
business of manufacturing and installing these devices. 
We may state, therefore, that automatic temperature 
regulation is a commercial success, and that the various 
methods of securing it are effective in the particular 


field for which each was designed. It is believed un 
necessary in this report to describe the mechanism. 
Temperature Regulation Inherently Economical. 

All devices for automatic temperature regulation 
are and must be devices making for economy of fuel, 
since they shut off the heat supply whenever the de- 
sired temperature has been attained, turning the beat 
on again only when the temperature drops below the 
desired point. 

At the Usual Outside Temperature, All Successful Heating 
Systems Have Excess Capacity. 

The human mechanism can flourish within a very 
close temperature range only. It is necessary, there- 
fore, during about two-thirds of every human life, for 
that life to be carried on either within artificially heated 
spaces or within unusually heavy wearing apparel. The 
artificial heating apparatus must be sufficiently power- 
ful to maintain a temperature of around 70 degrees 
when the weather outside is at its coldest. Since such 
low outside temperature exist for a comparatively 
small part of the heating season only (it is below zero 
in this latitude only about 10 per cent of the heating 
season) it follows that during the balance of the heat- 
ing season the heating apparatus must be operated at 
less than full capacity. There is thus a constant ten- 
dency to overheat during mild weather in all classes 
of buildings. 

Automatic Regulation of Body Temperature Necessary. 

The results of overheating on human efficiency and 
health are profound, and within the comfort limits of 
our normal life, overheating is more common and car 
ries more harmful results by far than under-heating. 
Granting, for instance, that 70 degrees at normal hu 
midity is most comfortable, we deteriorate far more 
rapidly, mentally and physically when living in an av 
erage of 80 degrees than when living in an average of 
60 degrees even though the higher temperature may 
be compensated for by lower humidity at the high tem- 
perature, and higher moisture content at the lower 
temperature. The elaborate mechanism for automatic 
temperature regulation in the bodies of mammals and 
the serious results of very slight failure of this regu- 
lation to function properly, should indicate the wisdom 
of all practicable exterior measures that we can take 
to assist. 

Automatic Temperature Regulation Necessary in Order to 
Realize Benefit of Heat from Sources Inde- 
pendent of Heating Apparatus. 

In all buildings or enclosed spaces, regardless of out- 
side temperature, there will be some heat given off 
from the bodies of the occupants, from processes car- 
ried on, or from the sun. Unless very careful and un 
remitting attention is given by some person to any 
system of manual temperature control, these additional 
supplies of heat will cause an unnecessary and unde 
sirable temperature increase. It is fair to say that the 
introduction of automatic temperature regulation is 
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the only consistently practicable means of realizing the 
saving in fuel to be made by utilizing to the fullest 
possible extent these independent heat supplies. 

Humidity Control Dependent Upon Temperature Control, 

In considering temperature in its bearing on human 
activities and comfort, we cannot lose sight of humid- 
ity, as the two are most intimately correlated. So 
rapid are the changes in humidity conditions follow- 
ing our existing methods of varying it, that manual 
control is comparatively impossible. Automatic reg- 
ulation of the temperatures of the untreated air and 
of the injection of water when they are brought into 
contact, gives us very positive and responsive humidity 
control. The ability to control within very close limits 
the*moisture content of air is necessary in many man- 
ufacturing processes, and so intimate and remarkable 
are the results following the automatic control of 
moisture content in such cases that we believe the 
future along this line holds wonderful possibilities. 
The saving of materials in process of manufacture 
otherwise wasted because of inconsistent or improper 
reactions must here be credited to automatic temper- 
ature regulation. 

Importance of Control of Water Temperature. 

The temperature of all domestic hot water supplies 
should be controlled automatically, as not only. waste 
in fuel, and rapid deterioration of valves and packing, 
but serious scalding may result from overheated water. 

3y domestic supplies we mean all water used for lav- 
atories, laundries, baths, etc., whether in homes or 
offices or factories. In this connection the death in 
Chicago of a two-year old child within the past month 
would have been averted by automatic temperature 
regulation of the hot water. 

Existing Conditions. 

In general, manufacturing plants the country over, 
however heated, are without any automatic tempera- 
ture regulation. When the weather is such that the 
heating plant causes discomfort, they open the doors 
and windows, and very seldom shut off any heating 
surface or reduce materially the coal consumption. 
Too often such neglect is based on the idea that ex- 
haust steam is of no value, although in making it 
about nine-tenths of all the fuel burned was required, 
and in wasting it this nine-tenths is wasted. Auto- 
matic temperature regulation is at present vitally re- 
sponsible for increased efficiencies in manufacturing 
processes, particularly as regards the saving in time. 
It has made possible the drying of lumber in months 
where it formerly took years. It has simplified greatly 
the production of many sorts of prepared food—such 
as is being sent abroad for the army—and has short- 
ened materially the time required in such preparation. 
It should not be forgotten that the application of au- 
tomatic temperature regulation in manufacturing 
plants usually results in the release of labor which 
could be used for other purposes. It is ho uncommon 
thing, where automatic temperature regulation is not 
installed, to see a man devoting his entire time to the 
manipulation of the heating system and the windows, 
or to the valves governing the temperatures for cer- 
tain processes of manufacture. 

The cost of heating buildings supplied from an out- 
side source, especially when steam is used, is nearly 
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always materially reduced by installing automatic 
temperature regulation. With such systems of heat- 
ing, the occupants control the temperature in the easiest 
way, which is to open the windows, and seldom turn 
off the heat. When the coal is burned on the premises 
a natural human instinct to reduce labor as much as 
possible tends to some extent to prevent waste. 

Only a few, certainly not over one in ten of the 
residences in this country have automatic temperature 
regulation, despite the very simple and inexpensive de- 
vices which, operating on the draft dampers of the 
heaters, will prevent any overheating and will even 
insure the maintenance of a reduced temperature dur- 
ing the night without any special adjustment. 

In buildings having warm air furnaces for supply- 
ing heat, automatic temperature regulation, since it 
prevents to a great extent any hard firing unless am- 
ple cold air is being admitted or unless the building 
requires the heat, will make for longer life in fireboxes, 
grates, etc. In such installations, also, for the same 
reason, there will be materially less danger of fire from 
overheated parts of the apparatus. 

A fair share of all of the public buildings are 
equipped with automatic temperature regulation, par- 
ticularly those buildings having mechanical ventilation. 
This is done not only because fuel economy is sought, 
but also because, with such ventilation very rapid air 
changes are necessary and manual temperature con- 
trol is impossible. There is a decided tendency to in- 
stall automatic temperature regulation for street and 
railway cars, in order to take the fullest advantage 
of the heat given off by the occupants. 

Practically all air conditioning apparatuses wherever 
installed, if successful, have automatic temperature 
regulation in connection with the humidity control. 
Hot water domestic service heaters in public buildings 
are usually, when heated by steam, provided with auto- 
matic temperature control. We believe that compara- 
tively few such heaters for residences and manufac- 
turing plants are so controlled, though very simple and 
economical devices for the purpose, operating on the 
heater drafts, are available. 


Probable Savings by Introduction of Automatic Control. 

We believe that where automatic temperature con- 
trol is installed, the device wil! be in operation limit- 
ing the emission of heat and the waste of fuel for 
fully one-half of the time during which the heating 
apparatus is fired. 

It is unfair to claim from this a fuel saving of 50 
per cent, of course, since all sorts of heating plants 
reflect at the fire rather sluggishly the conditions in 
the building. With electrical heating, the saving is 
nearly directly in proportion to the hours turned off. 
With steam heating there is a constant heat loss from 
the pipes, and when the steam is turned on a cool 
radiator the rate of condensation momentarily is ex- 
cessive. When steam is turned off from all the radi- 
ators or a large percentage of them, the pressure at 
the boiler increases rather slowly, and while such pres- 
sure increase is reflected ultimately in the rate of fuel 
consumption, it may be many minutes after the radia- 
tors are closed. With hot air heating in residences, 
for instance, where the temperature is controlled by 
the draft damper, even though the draft be decreased 
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it will take some minutes for any decreased combus- 
tion rate to be manifest. 

Observations of many different types of automatic 
temperature control, under varying conditions, and 
all available tests of such systems indicate strikingly 
that in order to maintain closely any fixed temperature 
there must be an almost continuous movement of the 
dampers or valves. Such persistent and continuous 
adjustment by hand is well nigh impossible. 

The following are some well authenticated records 
of actual savings: 

1. Test by F. A. DeBoss in Kansas City Missouri, 
in an office building, heated by direct steam. (Pro- 
ceedings of The American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers.) The steam was shut off 63 
per cent of the time between 8:00 a. m. and 6:00 p. m. 
during February, with an outside temperature of 29 
degrees although the temperature inside was main- 
tained at 70 degrees. These observations also indi- 
cated that the valve must be opened and closed around 
2,500 times during a heating season, holding the room 
temperature within a range of one degree from the 
point desired. 

2. Simultaneous tests of the temperature and con- 
densation of two buildings of practically equal size at 
the University of Illinois (Prof. A. C. Willard) show 
a consistent decrease in the amount of steam required 
by the automatically controlled building as the outside 
temperature increased, while the manually controlled 
building became too warm as the outside temperature 
increased, with very little decrease in the amount of 
steam used. A saving of 17 per cent of the steam 
required was made at the University, by maintaining 
70 degrees rather than 75 degrees. The exact per- 
centage of saving possible is difficult to prave. 

3. Consistent observations extending over many 
years, by the boards of education at Toledo, Ohio, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Kansas City, Missouri, and other 
places where buildings of similar type and size are 
equipped with similar heating systems but with and 
without automatic temperature regulation, show an 
average saving of around 15 per cent of the total fuel 
consumption per season by using automatic tempera- 
ture regulation. 

4. The introduction of automatic temperature reg- 
ulation to street cars, as shown by tests made by the 
Chicago Railways Company and which, since electric 
heating was used were easily computed, show a sav- 
ing by preventing overheating of well over 50 per cent. 
This saving computed on the basis of 3 pounds of coal 
per kilowatt hour means, for the 50,000 electrically 
heated cars in the United States, a saving of nearly 
750,000 tons of coal per season. 

5. A two-weeks test was conducted in a residence 
at Overbrook, Pennsylvania, supplied by a central 
heating plant. The first week the plant was operated 
under hand control, and required an average of 2,180 
pounds of steam per day (measured by condensation). 
During the second week the house was under auto- 
matic control, and the average amount of steam con- 
sumed per day was 1,500 pounds. During these two 
weeks the average outdoor temperature was practically 
the same. This shows a saving, therefore of 680 
pounds of steam per day, or at 50 cents per 1,000 
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pounds, 34 cents per day (American Radiator Com- 
pany). The saving is over 31 per cent. 

6. Mr. F. W. Ballard in a paper read before the 
Ohio Society of Mechanical and Electrical Steam En- 
gineers, describes a central heating plant operating at 
Cleveland, equipped with automatic temperature con- 
trol. To quote from his statement: “This has been 
found in some cases to reduce steam consumption by 
as much as 25 to 30 per cent.” 

7. Automatic temperature regulation installed on 
the heating plant in the First National Bank Building 
at Peoria, Illinois, showed a saving of approximately 
33% per cent in a test extending over a period of eight 
months as compared with the corresponding months 
of the previous winter. The test was conducted and 
the statistics were compiled by Mr. H. R. Wetherell 
of the National District Heating Association. The 
net saving in this building for the year was $158.95, 
which was considerably more than the cost of the very 
simple, self-contained type of automatic control in- 
stalled. 

8. Mr. H. A. Woodworth, M. E., Merchants Heat 
and Light Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, made a 
seven days’ comparative test on a building with and 
without automatic temperature regulation, and devel- 
oped a saving of about 35 per cent in steam consump- 
tion through the introduction of the regulating 
equipment. 

g. A large store at Hartford, Wisconsin, heated by 
steam from a central station, and so having ready 
means of measuring the condensation, saved nearly 
$200.00 in one season by installing a single unit auto- 
matic temperature regulator. 

Costs. 

The cost of installing automatic temperature control 
to an existing plant varies, of course, with the condi 
tions. In manufacturing buildings, it is often possible 
to control a large number of heating units in the same 
room with While 
minute regulation will thus be accomplished, a gen 
eral condition will be attained of preventing over- 


one thermostat. perhaps no so 


heating. 

Where the building is considerable in size and has 
many rooms, a system of regulation having many 
units—such as the type using compressed air as mo- 
or an electrical system, is least expensive 
With its control of each unit 


tive power 
and most satisfactory. 
of radiation, varying the amount of heat as the varied 
exposure and heat source conditions of the building 
require, such a plant must reach a high efficiency 
Maintenance seems to cost annually not to exceed 2 
per cent of the cost of the plant 

For buildings having but one or two rooms, and 
for residences of reasonable size, however heated, 
single unit regulators, which may be self-contained, or 
electric or mechanical, give satisfactory results and the 
maintenance cost is negligible. 

It may be roughly stated that a good system of auto- 
matic temperature regulation may be installed in a 
building for from 5 to 10 per cent of the cost of the 
heating plant. 

Conclusions. 
The installation of automatic temperature regula- 


tion, or system for prevention of excessive tempera- 
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ture, is a justifiable investment for all heating systems 
inasmuch as it very positively contributes to: 

1. Conservation of fuel. 

2. Improvement in health. 

3. Gain in personal efficiency. 

Those installations in which it is particularly a de- 
sirable and wise addition are: 

1. All manufacturing plants in which a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees or higher is maintained. 

2. All offices. 

3. All residences. For the smaller residences the 
type which has but one thermostat, operating on the 
heater drafts, give excellent results. 

4. All buildings heated from central stations, and 
particularly those having steam service. For many of 
these the single unit type of control is ample. 

5. All buildings having mechanical ventilation. 
The air changes are so rapid and involve ‘such quick 
temperature fluctuations that automatic temperature 
regulation is imperative from the comfort standpoint 
as well as for many other reasons. 

6. All service hot water heaters, particularly those 
having coils which are supplied with steam. The sav- 
ings to be made are very great. Prevention of scald- 
ing is positive. Steam supply to the coils, or the drafts 
of the coal fired heater, or the supply to the gas fired 
heater may be controlled by automatic devices limiting 
the temperature of the water. 

7. All manufacturing processes in which the exact 
control of the moisture contained in the air and the 
temperature of any of the materials are of importance. 

For data incorporated in this report acknowledg- 
ment is due to Dr. E. V. Hill, of the Chicago Depart- 
ment of Health, to Mr. A. R. Root of the American 
Radiator Company, Chicago, and to H. W. Ellis, of 
the Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL, 
SAMUEL R. Lewis, Chairman. 
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GIVES GOOD EXAMPLE OF PATRIOTISM. 


Visitors to the recent State Fair at Syracuse, New 
York, were given an example of sound and practical 
patriotism at the exhibit of the Utica Heater Com- 
pany in the form of a little card printed in red and 
black which contained the following notice: 

“War Times and Heating Apparatus. 

No Souvenirs—The energies of the country are 
needed for more important purposes than the manu- 
facturing and distribution of souvenirs. 

No Aggressive Campaign — The Government has 
requested manufacturers of heating apparatus to con- 
fine their sales to “essential needs only.” 

If You Really Need a Heater, Buy One—But if you 
can make the old heating plant “go” another season, 
it is your patriotic duty to do so. Therefore, we don’t 
urge you to buy. 

But—lIt will be a pleasure to show you a practical 
demonstration of the WonperFuL New Ipea Pipeless 
l‘urnace—Manufacturers’ Building, New York State 
Fair. 

Utica HEATER Company, Utica, New Yor.” 

This little card caused more comment and directed 
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more favorable attention to the Utica Heater Com- 
pany than anything a thousand times its size could 
have done. The evident sincerity of the spirit which 
prompted its distribution and the utter lack of any 
semblance of desire to exploit the subject matter in 
the interests of the company’s publicity produced a 
very deep impression. 

or 


HAS LARGE RADIATING SURFACE. 








In the accompanying illustration is shown the 
Soomer Warm Air Heater made by The Hess-Snyde1 
This heater is built of 


It will burn 


Company of Massillon, Ohio. 
heavy cast iron of high grade quality. 
soft coal, coke, wood, or natural gas economically ani 
The firepot is made in two parts and 
heavily ribbed. This is said to increase the radiating 
surface about two-thirds over a plain firepot. The 
combustion chamber is made in one piece 24 inches 
high and rests in the cup joint on the top of the fire 
It is round at the bottom and gradually draws 
This gives the cast- 


successfully. 


pot. 
into deep corrugations at the top. 
ing great strength and increases the radiating surface 
There is a series of holes in the top of this section, 





Boomer Warm Air Heater Made by The Hess-Snyder Company, 
Massillon, Ohio. 


divided equally around its circumference, which lead 
into the top return flue radiator. The fire is all drawn 
and equally distributed to the entire outer surface of 
the combustion chambers by this method of outlet. 


The ash pit and base ring for the Boomer Warm 
Air Heaters are so made that when connected by pro- 
jecting arms or brackets, they are level with cach 
other. The ash pit top and sides are cast in one piece 
and the connection to the bottom is made with a double 
joint. The expansion of the firepot is said not to crack 
the ashpit top, and it is also declared to be absolutely 
gas and dust proof. The ash pit is extra large and 
high which lessens the liability to burn out the grate. 
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It also allows ashes to be easily removed, and there is 
no necessity for emptying it very often. For further 
particulars and catalog, dealers should address The 
Hess-Snyder Company, Massillon, Ohio. 
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FOURTH LOAN IS FIGHTING LOAN. 





As the campaign for the Fourth Liberty Loan goes 
on the American Army in France moves on toward 
Berlin. Under our own leaders the great American 
Army has won a notable victory. 

The Fourth Loan must be a great success. 
Fourth Liberty Loan is a fighting loan. 

When our soldiers on the battle front are braving 
death, each one offering to make the supreme sacrifice 
for his country and the great cause, we who remain 
safely at home surely should give them every support, 
should make every sacrifice to strengthen them. If 
we can not fight ourselves we can make our dollars 
fight. 

It is a great cause for which America is engaged in 
this war; it is a great struggle in which the very hope 
of the world is bound up that is being waged in Eu- 
rope and onthe high seas. It is an honor to have a 
part in it and all Americans, all of their lives, will be 
proud of the part they had in it or ashamed of their 
failure to do their part. 

The Fourth Loan is a fighting loan. 
scriber to the Loan strikes a blow for Liberty, for 
Victory. 


The 


Every sub- 


“*e- 


IS EQUIPPED WITH A CONE GRATE. 





Among the important equipment of the Nesbit 
Warm Air Heater made by the Standard Furnace and 
Supply Company of Omaha, Nebraska, is the cone 
grate. This grate is supported on three bearings, two 
of which are in the rear or back of the ash pit, and the 
third a dog which hooks under the front of the grate 
frame. The rear supports are 
hooks cast on the grate frame, 
which engage the brackets cast 
on the ash pit and allow the free 
action on the front part of the 
grate without becoming un- 
hooked in the rear. The dog 
can be pulled from beneath the 
front grate frame by pulling 
forward on the upright lever, 
elevating the center of the grate 
= to the highest point and with the 
eee eee Sir Wenner foot reaching into the ash pit 

Standard Furnace and (gor. 


Supply Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





sy releasing the lever, the 
grate goes back in position. The 
grate can be entirely removed and replaced with slight 
effort, without taking any part of the heater to pieces. 
When the grate is shifted to the elevated position, it 
rolls the fire to the outside. This forces the heat di- 
rectly against the sides or radiating surface of the 
heater. The fire may be completely covered with 
ashes and by the manipulation of the grate, the ashes 
are entirely removed. This leaves only the uncon- 
sumed fuel, with no waste. The Nesbit Warm Air 


Heater is all cast iron. It will burn soft coal without 
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soot, gas, or explosion, Dealers desiring further par- 
ticulars about this heater should address the Standard 
Furnace and Supply Company, 407-409-411-413 South 
Tenth Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
OF KANSAS CITY CHAPTER HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING. 





In spite of the fact that more than 25 per cent of 
the members are engaged in war work, there was a 
good attendance at the annual meeting of the Kansas 
City Chapter of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. The yearly gathering was held 
October 3, 1918, at the University Club in that city. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was ap- 
proved. This was equivalent to the election of the 
officers proposed by the Committee for the ensuing 
term, as follows: 

President: J. G. PEASE; 

Vice-president: WutLtiam N. McIntyre; 

Secretary: Joun H. KitcHen; 

Treasurer: B,. NATKIN; 

Board of Governors: F. J. McMorran, Chairman, 
WALTER GILLHAM, and MArTIN HAUSER. 

It was decided to devote the November meeting to 
a discussion of the question of Mechanical versus Nat- 
ural Ventilation. This topic has assumed serious pro- 
portion of late and a controversy has arisen which 
has brought forward strong arguments on both sides 
of the problem. 

The Kansas City Chapter has been requested to 
formulate ventilating requirements for the use of the 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association. Hence, the Leg- 
islative Committee of the Chapter, consisting ot 
Messrs. Field, chairman, Natkin, McMorran, Downes, 
Gillham, and Kitchen, will work on this matter after 
the canvass for the Fourth Liberty Loan shall have 


been completed. 
~*e- 


THE WAR IS NOT DRAWING TO AN END. 


Bulgaria surrenders unconditionally. The Germans 
retreat from the Hindenburg line and take the Kriem- 
hild position. 

Does that mean that the war is drawing to an end? 
It does not. It only means that the German forces 
are being drawn in upon a compact front, where a few 
Just as a checker 
“stand off” all the 


men can hold a large army at bay. 
man in the corner of the board can 
opposing pieces indefinitely, or one thug in the corner 
of the wall can resist the whole police force until a 
bullet puts him down. The Bulgarian capitulation 
means that America must throw overwhelming force 
on the narrower German lines along the line of 
the frontier. 

Buying Liberty Bonds is more necessary than it was 
before. 

-o- 

For artillery, automatic rifles, and small arms, and 
for ammunition for them, we have spent over $3,700,- 
000,000. 

Every Liberty Loan subscriber helps to arm our 


soldiers. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE - 
TINSMITH 
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NECK. 
By O. W. Korue. 

Now and then the workman meets with drawings 
from an architect where the down spout must lead 
out from the miter of a gutter and lead down in the 
inside corner of a building. This requires a double 
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Patterns for Double Angled Goose Neck. 


angle unless the workman wishes to use two or three 
ordinary elbows. To lay out one of these double 
angled elbows several methods may be used. The one 
here shown is known as the radial method, another is 
known as the projecting method, and another as the 
triangulation methods, and another as a shop method, 
the latter of which answers the purpose fairly well 
for this kind of work. But to lay out this method 
first draw the plan view, placing the rectangle “M” 
and “N” in their respective places to suit measure- 
ments from plan or. building and then draw lines be- 
tween the corners. It #s best to first develop a true 
diagonal view and so at right angles to these diagonal 
lines in plan we project our line from the corners 
indefinitely. At any place we draw a base line and 
establish the centers X and Y in relation to the height 
and the radius the curved ends are to have. From 
these centers describe the lines at “M” and “N” of 








PATTERNS FOR DOUBLE ANGLED GOOSE 








diagonal elevation after which join the arcs with tan- 
gent lines as shown. Divide the heel of “M” and “N” 
in equal parts and draw lines to the centers X and Y 
These divisional spaces are for stepping off the 
stretchout in the patterns. Now at right angles to 
the diagonal lines in plan extend center lines from 
point X and Y of elevation through plan indefinitely. 
From the sides of rectangle A and B of “M” and “N” 
of plan, extend lines to the center line, as in points 
a-b, and a’-b’. In the same way extend lines from 
the side lines C and D, intersecting the center lines 
in points c-d and c’-d’. These lines give us the radii 
for describing the arcs in pattern. 

To describe the 
B, set dividers to 


patterns for front and back A and 
radius a and a’, using the corners 
of rectangle “M” and “N” as centers, describe short 
arcs using centers a’ and a. Observe on the top edge 
the circumference is measured in the throat transfer- 
ring the spaces 1’-2’-3’-4’ and on the lower end the 
spaces are picked from the heel of “M” which gives 
the stretchout. By drawing lines to the center gives 
the angle. The distance in between these two angles 
is made equal to the length of diagonal elevation 
4-4. The pattern for back B is laid out in the same 
way, only using the radius b’ and b, to the corners of 
rectangle and is shown in the dotted position. The 
side patterns C and D are developed by using radius 
c and d, also c’ and d’, to describe the arcs with. The 
distance between the end arcs is made equal to 4-4’ 
of diagonal elevation and the stretchout for the top 
arc is measured from the heel in elevation while from 
the bottom the throat spaces are transferred. In this 
way patterns are developed and if the draftsman has 
trouble he can verify his points by using his dividers 
to see what points hold together. This is a problem 
very difficult to see through unless a person is familiar 
with considerable diagonal and twisted shaped fittings. 





‘APPEALS FOR PUBLIC COOPERATION. 


The Director General of Railroads has issued a 
statement to the public regarding the overcrowded 
conditions of passenger trains, which he admits, and 
expresses regret for the unsatisfactory condition in 
some sections. 

The great number of troops now being handled over 
the railroads, it is stated, has caused a shortave of 


day coaches and sleeping cars, which can not inme- 
diately be remedied, and, further, the increased de- 
mand upon the transportation of the country b) the 
tremendous amounts of coal, food supplies, war ma- 
terial, and other things required for war pur oses 
forces a curtailment of passenger train service. He 
urges the American people to refrain from a!’ un- 
necessary travel as a measure of war econon and 


war sacrifice. 
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TELLS BENEFITS OF ORGANIZATION. 

An unsolicited testimonial to the value of associa- 
tion in business is published in the Monthly Bulletin 
of the Master Tin and Sheet Metal Workers’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. It reads as fol- 
lows: “We made a call the other day at the office of 
a certain member of the Association—no names men- 
tioned, except that he is one whose name stands for 
a great deal in the sheet metal business of this city 
and his trade brings him in contact with some of the 
biggest business men in the community. 

“It is only in the past six months that [have taken 
much interest in the Association,’ he began. ‘Since 
then I have attended nearly every meeting, and as I 
am getting better acquainted, every once in a while | 
have something to say, although I don’t presume to be 
a good speaker. 

“*What I have learned by attending the monthly 
meetings has made a complete change in my business 
methods. I used to run in a sort of rut, due to keep- 
ing too much to myself, and following old-fashioned 
ways of doing things. The meetings have given me 
the chance of meeting other men in my trade .and 
hearing their opinions and experiences. 

“*The membership dues of $10.00 a year seem to 
me to be absurdly low for such an organization of 
business men, and I would be in favor of doubling the 
yearly dues. At the last meeting a suggestion was 
made to lower the admission-fee. I am opposed to 
that. If the Association is not worth an entrance-fee 
of ten dollars, it is not worth anything. What I can 
learn in a year’s time through the Association is worth 
a hundred dollars to me in my business. I belong to 
other trade organizations in which the dues are more 
than double those of our Tin and Sheet Metal Work- 
ers’ Association, and I get little out of them. 

“*T think, barring none, we have the finest little 
trade organization in the city, even if it does go under 
a name which is not exactly the right one.’ 

“We were the more pleased to hear this sort of talk. 
because the speaker was a man of exceptional intel- 
ligence, a shrewd business man, who has made money 
a great deal more, and his Association 
On 
such a man is also an asset to any 
ideas which he 


and will make 
will get a good share of the credit for his success. 
the other hand, 
Association for the advice and new 
will bring into it.” 

o_o 


SUPPLIES BAD NEWS FOR BERLIN. 


The war news from the 
bad news for the German people. 
German newspapers portray the gloom that overhangs 
the people in the large cities. That the people in the 
small towns and country are equally depressed is not 


eastern front these days is 
Quotations from 


to be doubted. 

The Liberty Loan bond buyers of the preceding 
loans have their share in the success of the entente 
They furnished the sinews of war not only to 
fight the U-boats and to build ships, not only to raise, 
equip, and send our soldiers over,. not only to supply 
them and our allies with food and munitions, but more 
than $6,000,000,000 of their money has been loaned to 


allies. 
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our allies so that they may prosecute the war with 
vigor and strength. 

We here at home have an opportunity to send the 
Germans some more bad news. The. Germans have 
great respect for money; they know its vital value in 
waging war. They know, too, that the support the 
American people give a Government loan measures 
largely the support they give their Government, the 
moral as well as the financial support they give their 
armies in the field. 

A tremendous subscription to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan will be as distressing to the German people as a 
defeat for them on the battle field, and it will mean as 
It spells their defeat ; it breaks their morale ; it 
A subscription to the 


much. 
means power to their enemies. 
loan is a contribution to German defeat and American 
victory. 





- 
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BERGER CARTOONIST HAMMERS HUN. 


The spirit of patriotism which animates the entire 
personnel of the Berger Manufacturing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, finds expression in various ways. Com- 
munication is maintained with employees of the com- 
pany who are in service overseas. A system has been 
established whereby each week all of such men receive 
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Cartoon Drawn by Employee of Engineering Department of the 
Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio. 





two or three cheerful and encouraging letters from 
those who remain at work in the plant. It is customary 


with letters some original cartoon 
designed by some employee of the firm. of the 
latest products of this kind is the cartoon herewith 


It was drawn by an employee of the 


to enclose such 


()ne 


reproduced. 


engineering department who evidently has _ original 
ideas and considerable skill in giving them graphic 


expression. 
_ ~~oee 


We have nearly two million men in Irance. 

We have spent over $500,000,000 to clothe our sol- 
diers. 

-very subscriber to the Liberty Loan helps feed our 
soldiers. 

Every subscriber to the Liberty Loan helped send 
them there. 

We have 


supplies for our army, such as flour, bacon, rice, ete. 


spent over $120,000,000 just for staple 
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COMPOSES MODEL CAMPAIGN LETTER. 





The aggressive membership campaign which has 
been inaugurated by the Master Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Wisconsin has created much 
favorable comment in the trade. One of its most ef- 
fective methods is the mailing of a strong letter com- 
posed by Paul L. Biersach, secretary of the organiza- 
tion. This letter is as follows: 

“It seems to us that your interest in this Associa- 
tion should be essential to your business interests and 
therefore prompts us to urge your more active partici- 
pation in its affairs by affiliating with it as an indi- 
vidual member. 

“Wisconsin State progress, in almost every field of 
endeaver, possibly with a few exceptions, is known 
nation wide. It is obvious that the sheet metal indus- 
try does not receive the due recognition it should be 
accorded and this condition, can only be laid at the 
door of apathy displayed by those identified therewith. 

“You along with all other progressive business men 
in our own industry can correct any existing evil if 
you will commit yourself to the principle of trade 
organization work. 

“We might fill a dozen of these pages with results 
accomplished by this Association for the advance- 
ment of the sheet metal industry, but with these you 
are undoubtedly already familiar. 

“In view of these accomplishments our Association 
feels that it can confidently solicit your membership. 
Your influence joined with that of hundreds of others 
will greatly assist in furthering the interests of. our 
great trade and industry out of all proportion to the 
small cost of membership. You must be familiar with 
the power of numbers in securing any desired reform. 

“You can have yourself enrolled as a member of 
our State Association, which, at the same time, affili- 
ates you with the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors of the United States for the nominal sum 
of five dollars per year. 

“When you consider that there are hundreds of 
master sheet metal workers enthusiastically support- 
ing their State and National Association, we are posi- 
tive that you will want to join hands with them in 
their and your work.” 


2 
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HELP THE BOYS BACK. 








As you walk along the streets any evening you 
probably notice the absence of many faces which a 
year ago were quite familiar. Many of them—bright, 
ambitious, smilirig young chaps—have quit the pursuits 
of civil life to don the armor of the soldier to help 
fight the battle for liberty and humanity. A number 
of them have already crossed the Atlantic and some 
of them are, no doubt, at this very moment in the 
front-line trenches or helping drive the Teuton forces 
back. Their smiles, we hope, have not disappeared 
but grim determination has steeled their hearts to do 
their bit to wipe the last vestige of “kultur” and 
Prussian militarism from the face of the earth. 

You and I want to bring these boys—every one of 
them safely back home. We want them back again 


as a part of our daily life, even if we cannot boast of 
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a service flag in the window, denoting a vacant chair 
at the table. 

But before we can expect to see them again we must 
see that they are properly fed, clothed and furnished 
with the guns and ammunition to accomplish the task 


they have set out to do. If you will buy but two of 
the $100 bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan, the money 
will place 5,000 machine gun rifle cartridges in the 
hands of some young American gunner. These cart- 
ridges will not only help to lessen the total of fighting 
Huns, but protect him from attack and make his re- 
turn more sure. 

Make your contribution—no, not a contribution, just 
a loan—at least 5,000 cartridges. Then buy another 
$100 worth of bonds to make it 5,000 more. 


+. 
~-eo 


IS LIGHT, STRONG, AND DURABLE. 








The Number 114 Red-Hot Torch, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, manufactured by the Ash- 
ton Manufacturing Company, Newark, New Jersey, is 
made of heavy gage seamless drawn brass with rein- 
forced concave bottom. This also has a large filler 
p!ug with a leather washer imbedded which prevents 
The burners are made of special generator 
metal, selected to produce the greatest 
amount of heat. These burners are 
also supplied with a wind shield so 
that they can work outdoors in windy 
weather or storms below zero. All 
parts are interchangeable and are 
made with and without soldering iron 
attachments. The Red-Hot Torch is 
also fitted with the patented automatic 


leakage. 





Red-Hot Torch 
Made by the 


Ashton Man- - 3 _— phase 
siashestan brass pump with double springs which 
Company, promptly supplies all the air pressure 


Newark, 
New Jersey. 


needed. Another device which is 
usually appreciated by all users is the addition of a 
book and support for the soldering iron. All in all, 
this torch is well balanced, light, strong, and durable 
and is claimed by the manufacturers to be a big fuel 
saver. For further information and catalog, write to 
the Ashton Manufacturing Company, Newark, New 


Jersey. 


GIVES STATISTICS OF TIN MINING IN FED- 
ERATED MALAY STATES. 








The British Board of Trade Journal contains the 
following report of the tin-mining industry of the 
Federated Malay States: 

The present position of the metal market gives 
added interest to the section of the annual report of 
the Mines Department of the Federated Malay States 
dealing with tin mining in 1917. British territory 
produces by far the largest share of the world’s supply 
of tin, and the Malay States for very many yars 
have been the chief source of the metal. Last ye r's 
export from the Federated Malay States amounte:: to 
39,833 tons, as compared with 43,870 tons in 1:16. 
but the value of the exports rose from £7,526,5() in 
1916 to £8,489,610 in 1917. 

The average sterling value per ton in Singapo:« in 
1917 was £213 2s. 7.3d. (a new record), com; «red 
with £171 11s. 2.1d. in 1916, and £153 4s. 3.1d. in °915 
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In no previous year has the London market been sub- 
jected to such abnormal pulsations as in 1917, the 
lowest cash price quoted being £180 15s. on January 
1, and the highest £309 per ton on December 21—a 
fluctuation of £128 5s. per ton. 

In the previous year a substantial increase was 
shown in the use of modern machinery at the mines, 
but in 1917 (probably on account of the difficulty in 
obtaining machinery from the United Kingdom and 
Australia) there was a falling off in horsepower. The 
only new plant of any magnitude installed during the 
year was the Tin Bentong Company's hydroelectric 
power plant and electrically operated dredge. 


wo 


PATENTS A SOLDERING IRON. 


Willis F. Wall, Fort Mills, Corregidor, Philippine 
Islands, has been granted United States patent rights, 
under number 1,277,793, for a soldering iron de- 
scribed herewith: 














4 A soldering iron, having 

4 Pp a distributing recess in its 
© | a277,708 ~ S > lower side near the point, 
Ye and having a plurality of 





passages leading upwardly therefrom through the 
body of the iron near the top and opposite sides, said 
passages tapering throughout their length and open- 
ing through the sides of the body near the tapering 


end thereof. 
“*e- 


ANSWERS SOME SIMPLE QUESTIONS. 

Credit is the ground on which war grows; the sap in 
the tree; the ripe fruit which war yields to victorious 
nations. 

What is War Credit? It is the enlisting of future 
national wealth by the Government to produce fighting 
strength. 

What is High Credit in war? 

It is the unanimous faith of a nation in the people’s 
ability to make good all the Government’s promises 
to pay. 

So long as a fighting nation has that faith and acts 
accordingly, Victory is certain. Certain, though long 
deferred. 

Before the United States entered this war the in- 
come of the nation was estimated at $25,000,000,000 
annually. The Government enlisted credit on a vast 
scale, discounting the ability of Americans to create a 
much larger annual addition to the national wealth. 
Already the annual increment of the people has gone 
beyond $75,000,000,000. That is an index of our 
Credit. 

How do the people evidence their faith in the Credit 
of the Government and in the wealth-creating vigor of 
the nation? 

They do it chiefly by being willing—yes, by being 
eager—to exchange their accumulated Savings for the 
Government’s promises to pay at a time long in the 
future. 

They do it by reducing, as much as they can, their 
spending for present satisfactions; and by lending as 
much as possible of their current earnings to the Gov- 
ernment, on the security of the Government promises 
to repay. 
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Hence, Victory for America in this War against 
Kaiserism depends chiefly on the liberality with which 
the American people buy Liberty Bonds. A man who 
refuses to give this evidence of his faith in the United 
States of America does an act that tends to impair the 
Credit of the United States, and so to encompass the 
defeat of the United States in this war against 
Tyranny. 

~o- 


SMOKE OR SMELL. 


IS FREE FROM 


In the accompanying illustration is shown the Num- 
ber 71 firepot, made by the Clayton and Lambert Man- 
ufacturing Company, Detroit, Michigan. The burn- 
ers are made of high grade generator metal, producing 
The burner 
Before it is burned, the 


a heat which is free from smoke or smell. 
has two heating surfaces. 
gas is heated and the intensely hot 
blue which burns 
from each side to the center. A 


flame results 


sub-flame for the generator al- 
lows the heating flame to be 
turned low if so desired. This 


saves fuel and the maximum heat 


No.71 can be had at a moment’s notice. 


SerRoit 





A hood with a cover protects the 
Number 71 Firepotflames so that they are not af- 

Made by Clayton and ; ? or 

Lambert Manufactur-fected by wind and storm, The 

ing Company, Detroit, . 

Michigan. patented automatic brass pump 
supplies ample air pressure. This firepot can be used 
by tinners, roofers, plumbers, electricians and metal 
workers. It is said to be smokeless, noiseless and 
There is a seamless drawn steel tank with 


a large funnel and filler which is extra strong and dur- 


odorless. 


able. A pot of lead can be melted and a pair of twelve 
This 


Ic Tr 


pound coppers quickly heated at the same time. 
firepot holds seven pints and is for gasolene. 
further particulars and catalog dealers should address 
the Clayton and Lambert Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Star Barrel Churn. 
From Charles Shore, Shannon, Illinois. 
Can you inform me who makes the Star 


Churn? 


Barrel 


I. McDermaid, Rockford, Illinois, manufac- 


Ans. 
tures these churns. 
Tools for Repairing Automobile Radiators. 
From the Burns Hardware Company, Burns, Oregon 
Kindly advise where we can get special tools for 
automobile radiator repairing. 
Ans.—F. L. Curfman 
Maryville, Missouri. 
Combination Coal and Artificial Gas Range. 
From Ruckrigel, Jensen and Springet, Ashkum, Illinois. 
Please let us know who makes a combination coal 


Manufacturing Company, 


and artificial gas range. 

Ans.—Cole Manufacturing Company, 3218 South 
Western Avenue; and The Fuller-Warren Company, 
1319 Michigan Avenue; both of Chicago, Illinois. 

Fiour Sieve and Bolter. 


From Charles Shore, Shannon, IIlinois. 
Will you tell me where I can obtain a flour sieve and 


bolter for use with a hand flour mill ? 
Ans.—You can obtain these from B. F. 
Company, 431 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gump and 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD REDOUBLES 
EFFORTS TO CONSERVE STEEL. 


The purpose of the various conferences held at 
Washington between the War Industries Board and 
representatives of all branches of the steel trade is 
to devise ways and means to conserve the supply of 


The chief problem is how adequateiy to cover 
Extraordi- 


steel. 
steel war needs with current production. 
nary efforts are making to increase the output so that 
there may be no shortage for essential requirements. 
In addition, there is the pressing question of supply 
steel for such non-war needs as are vital to the welfare 
of the people. 

A large percentage of the orders now on the books 
of the steel companies are strictly war orders, and the 
trade is trying to forecast what will happen when the 
war stops and the orders are automatically cancelled. 
There are no provisions for conversion of the con- 
tracts as was the case in the first orders taken for 
the Allies. 

There are hundreds of projects waiting for a place 
on the priorities list that are now in no sense con- 
nected with the war. The question which concerns the 
steel trade is: What part of these orders will be put 
into the market at the end of hostilities ? 

The period following readjustment of world politics, 
in the opinion of the majority, will be one of the 
greatest activities in the history of the country. There 
is a vast demand for railroad steel, only one of a large 
number of fields of activity. 

The shipping program is a peace as well as a war 
project, and it is possible that more steel can be 
diverted in that direction. There is a question about 
the shipping program, however, and it is possible that 
in the event of international agreements affecting 
shipping and raw materials the pressure for ships will 
he lessened. ° 

STEEL. 

Indications point to a renewal of the urgent demands 
for steel from the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The 
action of the War Industries Board is requesting the 
abandonment of hoarding policy adopted by the ship- 
builders early in the movement was followed by simi- 
lar requests to other branches of the war industry, and 
proved to be a general policy, and not discrimination 
against the shipping program in favor of other under- 
takings. 

Investigations which have been under way show that 
there is no prospect of a decrease in the estimates of 
the steel required by the various programs, and the 
war board will now be forced to adopt a policy of 
preference within the war industries. The Emergency 
Fleet Corporation will not consent to accept a second 
place except as against the demands of General Persh- 
ing, and plans are now being made to arrange for a 


supply of steel to take care of the increasing needs due 
to the expansion of shipbuilding facilities. 


COPPER. 

The most encouraging developments in the industry 
in September were a gain in refined output and an 
increase in importations. Full reports will not be 
available, however, for another week but the indication 
is that the improvement noted in August was main- 
tained in September. If the data which has come to 
light in the last week, is correct, the refiners have re- 
duced their stocks of crude copper in the last 60 days 
by at least 25,000,000 pounds but there is still a surplus 
of unrefined copper amounting to a little over 200,000,- 
000 pounds, of which 90,000,000 pounds have been 
accumulated during the current calendar year. 

While the distribution of copper remains in close 
control of the producers’ committee, which allows the 
metal to go only to the manufacturers of essential 
needs, a more encouraging view is noted and fear of a 
copper shortage is generally dispelled. Refineries have 
been lately able to catch up with the flow of raw copper 
from the mines and delivery of the refined metal have 
been more satisfactory. In regard to further disturb- 
ance of the labor situation by the draft, producers were 
advised by the Department of the Interior to formally 
claim exemption for all employes deemed essential. 

Iverett Morse, Chief Brass Section, War Industries 
Board, has issued the following instructions to brass 
manufacturers : 

1. Because of the shortage in the supply of Copper 
and Copper Base Alloy Products, public interest re- 
quires that the production and distribution thereof 
be regulated. 

2. Effective immediately, please make the accept- 
ance of each and every order conditional on receipt of 
a permit from the Brass Section of the War Industries 
Board, unless such order be placed with you direct by 
the Army, Navy or Emergency Fleet, which orders 
require no permit. 

3. This request covers All Brass and Copper Mill 
Products except Bare and Insulated Copper Wire, but 
does not cover Brass Foundry Products. 

4. The notice of June 26, 1918, to Manufacturers 
of Brass and Copper Tube will continue in force on 
all tube orders. This notice supercedes notice of June 
26th, 1918, on all future tube orders. 

5. Except tube, existing orders now covered by 
definite specifications may be shipped, without permit, 
until further notice, but in no case after November 
30, 1918. 

The Government has the brass industry completely 
under control. Not a pound of new business can be 
accepted without first obtaining the sanction of the 
War Industries Board. 

Given 30 per cent more labor some of the larger mills 
could turn out 50 per cent more product according to 
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statements made by officials to Government representa- 
tives. The latter, however, have been unable to meet 
the shortage in the labor market. 


— 


- TIN. 
The market for tin is at a standstill and quotations 


are not issued by sellers as everybody is awaiting the 
government price on tin. Importers are unable to do 
any business, as all buying abroad will be done by the 
government agents and the distribution in the United 
States Steel Products Company. How Banca and 
Chinese tin will come in under this deal is still a matter 
of speculation and is left for the future. The London 
prices have undergone no change for the last two 
weeks and they are still quoted at £337 10s for all 
positions. 

It is believed that dealers and jobbers are to be used 
for the distribution of the metal to a limited extent, 
at a maximum price advance over the carload price, 
but sufficient only to cover the costs of carrying stock 
in store, namely, loss of interest, storage, cartage in 
and out, etc., and that as the U. S. Steel Products 
Company is to import, finance and distribute at cost, 
it is believed dealers and jobbers will be allowed to 
keep their trade and customers who buy in limited 
quantities provided under the same conditions. 





LEAD. 

The scarcity of the metal for all nearby delivery is 
not broken yet and the producers’ committee remains 
in control of distribution at 7.75 cents St. Louis. 
There is practically no change in the lead situation at 
St. Louis, as offerings are just about sufficient for the 
Government’s requirement, and outsiders practically 
are unable to secure any metal. Lead ore market con- 
tinues strong and scrap lead is very scarce. The price 
continues to be fixed at 7.75 cents with no indication of 
any change in near future. 

Receipts of lead at St. Louis for last week were 
43.960 pigs, against 33,270 pigs for the preceding week 
and 104,220 pigs for the corresponding week last year. 

Shipments of lead from St. Louis ‘for the week were 
97,070 pigs as compared with 89,490 pigs for the 
preceding week, and 43,430 pigs a year ago. 


SOLDER. 


A decline of 2 cents has taken place with reference 
to all grades of solder in the Chicago market. The 
present quotations are: Warranted 50-50, per pound, 
49 cents; Commercial 45-55, per pound, 45% cents; 
Plumbers, per pound, 42% cents. 





SPELTER. 


The St. Louis spelter market continues weak and 
quiet. There appears to be an absolute lack of interest 
hoth by consumers and by producers. The latter main- 
tain that the present price is too low in proportion to 
the price of zinc ore, while the zinc ore producers con- 
tend that the zinc smelters are profiteering. Sales are 
few and far between and the spot market is nominally 
about 8.85 cents to 8.90, with futures at 8.75 cents to 
8.62% cents. There appears to be a wide difference 
of opinion as to what effect an early peace will have 
upon the spelter market, but the best posted operators 
believe that the unsettlement which will be brought 
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about by the readjustment period which is bound to 
follow the war will have a bearish effect upon all kinds 
of metals, as it will discourage dealers and make con- 
sumers timid about laying in stock. The zine ore 
market continues firm. 


SHEETS. 

No appreciable changes in the situation have 
occurred. Operation continues more closely to approx- 
imate 75 per cent in accordance with plans of the 
Government and war needs dominate the distribution 
of the output. Practically all of this output is being 
taken by the Government and some large orders are 
still pending. The War Department as well as com- 
mercial industries, is being called upon to save steel 
wherever possible and to that effect orders have been 
issued by the Chief of Staff for all bureaus of the War 
Department to cut down orders for steel wherever 
possible including furniture, cabinet files, safes, and 
similar articles. 


TIN PLATES. 

A complete and comprehensive statement is to be 
made by the Food Administration as to the amount of 
tin plate that will be permitted to be used in the pack- 
ing of non-perishable foods. This statement may pos- 
sibly be made next week. As reported some time ago 
the Food Administration has been reaching agreements 
from time to time with the various packing industries, 
such as lard, coffee, tea, spices, baking powder and 
numerous others. A. separate agreement is made in 
each case, tin plate consumption being eliminated en- 
tirely in some cases, and cut down by one percentage 
or another in other cases. 

Apparently the mills are left free, in the 70 per cent 
matter, to make the tin plate in such parts of the 
quarter as they choose, merely keeping within the limit 
for the quarter as a whole. This, however, is not of 
much practical importance when the consumption of 
tin plate is to be so restricted. The mills will hardly 
be permitted to make up any stocks, against permis- 
sible consumption in future, and will probably be 
guided in their operations by the orders the authorities 
will permit their customers to place. 


OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs, 
$30.36; No. 1 wrought iron, $30.36; No. 1 cast iron, 
$29 to $29.50, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are as follows, per pound: 
cents; light brass, 111% cents; lead, 6 
cast aluminum, 25 cents. 


Light copper, 20 
4 cents; zinc, 
5% cents ; 


PIG IRON. 

As a result of the recent revision the price of pig 
iron has been advanced $1 a ton on practically all 
grades except Bessemer, and the naming of Pittsburgh 
and Birmingham as leasing points has in many cases 
added $1.50 to $2.50 a ton to consumers’ costs and has 
worked a relative advantage to certain furnaces, par- 
ticularly to those in Virginia and Tennessee. Coke 
has improved in quality and deliveries have been at 
least adequate for the time being. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 








ME TALS. : . ‘ AUGERS BEATERS. 

Bar Carpet. Per doz. 

No. 17 Tinned Spring Wire. . st » 

onmmm sheet. No. 18 Spring Wire coppered. . 
‘ull coi per 100 Ibs. $11 00 No. 10 Preston 
PIG IRON. Cut coils........per 100 Ibs. 11 25 Fee. 
Hollow. No. 
No. 10 
Stearns, No. 3..... 60 00; No. 150 


hote’ 
Bar tin Yomi i 0. he Heavy hotel tinned 
oO. 


No. 13 * - 
Post Hole. No. 18 “ “ “ 


Diowell, Sink : 4 = 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT fe et ak ise __ BELLOWS. 

TIN PLATES. —e a Blgcksmiths’..........00: wa eee 40% 
Hand. 
80 Ship. ‘ 8 9 10 12 

Carpenters’. Ford's, with or without screw. Ae Per doz.$8 00 900 1000 1275 


Snell’s 
Plambe ” : Moulders’, 


5 
Coopers’. ; 
AWLS. Per doz. 15 00 





15% | 
l 3a | Brad. 
0 , No. 3 Handled per doz. $0 50 
Railroad. No. 1050 Handled... . <A 1 05 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Plumbs Shouldered, assorted = to 4, a Bronsed base. per doz. $5 00 
COKE PLATES AMMUNITION. 85 | Cow. 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. H Kentucky 
Cokes, 180 Ibs 20x28 $18 50 
oo 20x28 $18 80 A L., Waterproof, 1-10s.... 20&24% 5|p 
19 40 .D. .. 20824% oor. 
Cokes, 270 lbs......IX 20x28 21 75 . 20&24% PR we Departure Automatic. . 
Shells, Loaded. 3 -in. Old Copper Bell 
Leaded with Black Powder. 20&24% 2 -in. Old Copper Bell, any. 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. _ 
Loaded with S kel Powd -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 
Semaeion...s, rod Patented 3s, Nickeled Steel Bell. 


medium 
per 100 Ibs. $5 52 Loaded wit poe OR rs Hend 


No. er 100 lbs. 5 57 

Ne. per 100 ibs: § 93 i ne21% | | Scratch. Hand Bells, polished 

No. per 100 lbs. 5 Winchester, _| No. 1 handled per doz. White Metal. + are i Sa 

Smokeless Repeater Grade. 20&2432| No. IS, socket hand’ld ‘ Nickel Plated 

ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. Smokeless Leader Grade. .. 20&24% No. 7 Stanley 
Black Powder 20&249 

No. per 100 lbs. $6 3 U. M.C. Miscdlle m 


No. per 100 Ibs. “s , ; 
No. 26 per 100 Ibs. 6 rH Nitro Club . . . 20&24% Church and School, steel alloys... 


oO . 4 
20&24% | Boys’ Handled. Farm, Ibs. 50. 75. 100 


No. r 100 lbs. 6 47; Arrow. ES Bet. ; 
No. oer 100 lbs. 6 52| New Club 20&25% Niagara Each "go" a 300 400 $ 50 


GALVANIZED. Gun Wads—per 1000. | Broad. BEVELS, TEE. 
No. > Winchester > A ee ae — _— $53 Stanley’s rosewood handle, new 
No. » * 11-28 gauge “ Firemen’s (handled), 1 
No. per doz. 19 00 
No. Powder. 


oa a Sportjas- fees. mi 13 Single Bitted (handled). 
; ” 2 kegs... . 10| Warren Silver Sttel 
DuPont’ s Canisters, | > mr a Warren Blue Fi.ished 
- Ib. 22 Matchless Red Pole 
Smokeless, drums... . 50 
« egs---- 15 33) Single Bitted (without handles). 
gone s Pattern 


z 8 *“ canisters.. 00/ Warren Silver Steel......... ord Car and Machine 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting Warren Blue Finished tee s Ship 


90 Clark's a. “epiecaaai 5 S085; 
Steer’s ° ** Small list, $22 00... .259 


10 | Double Bitted (without handles). * Large “ $26 00... .257 


Per 100 Ibs. . 
Ib. caniste 56 eee s Natl. Blue, - mS 17 50| Ford's Ship Auger pattern 
No. L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs, Cas 


+" No. L. & . Orange. ge, mata Sporting are the base prices. 

- No. * ce * 3} to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 
” No. mee ae mand Infallible 4 14 to5 lbs. advance 50c. 
Hercules “E. C.,"" kegs......... | 44 to S$ Ibs. advance 75c. 





w& 
SISVGQGQ 


0; 


ORCC 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


No. is Wheeler’ s ....per doz. $! S 
Hercules “E. C.,"" $-kegs o. 2 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET pe 2.9. 00 American Snailhead.. 1 10 

IRON. Hercules “Infallible,”” 25 can BAGS, PAPER NAIL. R 1 30 
l 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, eeeer = setae,” 10 can 10 16 20 25 
Per 1,000.. **gs'00 650 750 900 > Snail 1 50 


100 lbs., base No. 28 
am... “ER, C.,”" }-kegs 


Hercules “‘E.C.” and “Infallible”’ 
BAR SOLDER. BALANCES, SPRING 








| Hercules Lightning Rifle, 
c canisters 25 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, ” BARS, CROW. German = 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt... .$8 00 “ 


Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
" BASKETS. 





Cloths. 


00 " 
Trenton, 7 80 Ibs pe 4 Small Willow per doz. 10 00 
Less than cask lots....620 50 to 21 00 Fe . rod 150 Ibs. Hd oe ». Medium Willow = + 4 
W. llo itd 1 


Large Wi 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. F 
Board and Paper, up to 1/16” 17c per Ib. Goleanised Steel. }bu. Ibu. 1} bu. No. 7 Common 


Copper sheet, base........++++—m 36C Thicker 18cperlb. Per doz $8 00 $11 50 $15 00 No.1 Triumph 











